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FOR HIGHER SPEEDS anc 
fort, the Timken Company in 1926 
pioneered the use of roller bearings on 


greater com- 


passenger trains. Result: nearly all new 
passenger cars are now on roller bearings 


— most of them Timken! 





AND NOW TWO RAILROADS have 

taken the next great step in rail- 
roading by going “Roller Freight”! 
1000 Timken-equipped cars in one case; 
300 in the other. Due to tapered design 
Timken bearings take any combination 
of radial and thrust loads. 


NOT JUST A BALL € >) NOT JUST A ROLLER 






THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


The next great Step in railroading = 


IN 1931 TIMKEN built the first roller 

bearing steam locomotive. Loaned to 
railroads, it proved roller bearings increase 
availability, cut costs. Today nearly all new 
locomotives are on roller bearings — most 
of them Timken! 





WHETHER YOU BUILD power shovels 
or automobiles, machine tools or 
tractors, look for the trade-mark ‘Tim- 
ken” on the bearing. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 
and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


; 


FREIGHT TRAINS will zip along ata 
passenger train clip when they are 
equipped with Timken tapered roller 
bearings. It’s the next great step in 








BEARING TAKES RADIAL j AND THRUST —()) 


ec 


railroading. And now that step is 
under way as two great railroads go 
Roller Freight”! Here’s how it came 
about 


* = Pe os “ 

frigerator cars were ordered by Railway 
Express Agency for high-speed delivery of 
merchandise. With Timken bearings, start- 
ing resistance is cut 88%, schedules speeded, 
“hot boxes” eliminated. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED 


ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


can speed the nation’s freight : 


COPR. 1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~) 





3 RECENTLY 500 Timken-equipped re- 
J. 
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'“Take-home pay” isn't as important as 





what your pay takes home 





OU DON’T WORK FOR MONEY-— you 

work for what your money will buy. That’s 
why prices are so important, and you, and other 
workers like you, are really the people who set 
prices. Here’s how:— 


You produced a certain number of units yester- 
day. Suppose you produced a greater number 
today, with the same machinery. The cost-per- 
unit would of course be lower. Suppose other 
workers everywhere got smart and did the same 
| thing. Costs of everything would go down, and 
prices would follow—competition takes care 
of that. 


Then, with prices lower, your pay buys more. 
And with prices lower, more people can and do 
buy, which makes your job more secure. 


Just the opposite has been happening: people 











: YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


have been telling workers they can get more and 
more pay for less and less production. That’s like 
a drug—it feels fine for a while; then the head- 
ache of the necessarily higher prices follows. 


What this country needs is just a little old- 
fashioned co-operation — workmen who realize 
they must earn what they get, by producing ef- 
ficiently; employers who realize they must share 
with workmen the benefits of more efficient pro- 
duction. That’s the American way of doing 
things. It is also just plain good sense if we’re 
all going to keep our jobs. 
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Food outlook. Lower supplies of 
meat, lard, chicken and some canned 
fruits were forecast for 1948. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said per capita 
consumption of most other foods would 
be about the same as in 1947, with a 
probable increase in supplies of butter, 
cheese, sugar and dried fruit. Over all, 
the share of major nutrients per person 
may be slightly smaller next year, 
though still higher than in prewar days. 

Reporting on the first month of food 
conservation efforts, the Citizens Food 
Committee told President Truman that 
grain-consuming industries are pledged 
to save 24,000,000 bushels of grain. 
The Committee announced conferences 
with the meat and dairy industries on 
conservation. Poultry growers’ protests 
resulted in a committee decision to end 
the “poultryless Thursday” program. 


Building activity. Dollar value of 
new construction in October was esti- 
mated at $1,252,000,000 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. That is 17 per cent 
higher than the October, 1946, level. 
Total new construction during the first 
10 months of 1947 was estimated at 
$10,275,000,000, or 4 per cent higher 
than the total for all of 1946. Mean- 
while, Government officials noted that 
mortgage insurance by Federal Hous- 
ing Administration on housing for vet- 
erans may reach the limit of $4,200,- 
000,000, imposed by present authoriza- 
tions, sometime in November. The 
authorization for this Title VI insur- 
ance had not been expected to be 
exhausted before next spring. Private 
builders said the rate of new housing 
construction, however, had surpassed 
expectations. They called for prompt 
congressional action to provide addi- 
tional mortgage insurance to back up 
the veterans’ housing program. 


Hospital program. The Federal Se- 
curity Agency announced approval of 
the first application for a federal grant- 
in-aid under a national hospital pro- 
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gram. This is the first of several hun- 
dred projects authorized by the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act. It 
provides federal grants of $75,000,000 
a year for five years to assist States, 
local governments and nonprofit or- 
ganizations in building hospitals and 
health centers. Each dollar of federal 
funds must be matched by two dollars 
from State or local sources. 


National defense. Merger of Army, 
Navy and Air Force reserves with the 
National Guard is under study, the Sec- 
retary of Defense disclosed. An inter- 
service committee has been appointed 
to study merger plans. The committee 
is to give special attention to “dis- 
parities and inequities” among reserve 
units, and attempt to develop uniform 
practices on promotions, pay, retire- 
ment benefits and training. Present 
practices have been the subject of 
criticism by various reserve organiza- 
tions. Secretary Forrestal emphasized, 
however, that there is no intention of 
jeopardizing State control of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

In pre-Armistice Day reports on re- 
cruiting, National Guard officials said 
they now hope to end the current re- 
cruiting campaign with 75,000 new 
enlistments, compared with the original 
goal of 88,888. Army officials said new 
and higher standards cause rejection of 
40 per cent of applicants for regular 
service enlistments. 


Air transport. U.S. air lines carried 
75 per cent of the 80,000 passengers in 
transatlantic air travel during the first 
half of 1947. This dominant position in 
the transatlantic routes was maintained 
despite a sharp increase in foreign air- 
line competition, according to a study 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
CAB’s analysis was made a part of the 
record before the President’s Air Policy 
Commission, which is continuing a sur- 
vey to develop the facts for possible 
changes in national aviation policies. 
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Publish 4 ) 3 problems to check your finished work—the proof is on the tape! 


Faster with the 10-key keyboard—Only ten numeral keys on this compact key- 
board (automatic selection of proper column). All keys are within the span of one 


hand. Fast touch-method operation comes naturally—special training is unnecessary! 


NSON 
T 


|LLIAMS 
Faster with “double duty” calculations —The Printing Calculator multiplies 


and divides automatically, and it adds and subtracts too. The Printing Calculator 


does all the work of two ordinary figuring machines—and finishes it faster! 
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| to draw on the knowledge of scientists like the 2 


Iwo ways to get top value 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 
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One way would be to make a thorough study 


of the behavior of atoms and electrons. You’d 


have to understand charts like this, because a a a @ monogram when 


fluorescent lamp is an electronic device. And . 
you buy fluorescent lamps for home or busi- 


that would be just the beginning. You’d have ness. It identifies the lamps developed by the 
5 : : <>. General Electric research organization that 
snore than 900 General Electric physicists, chem- produced the first practical fluorescent lamp. 
ists, metallurgists and engineers who have been “This seune wensands ie commas at eel 
make G-E lamps ever better and to make 


them Stay Brighter Longer. 


working on lamp development for many years. 
But fortunately there’s a much simpler way to 
know when you're getting the best in fluorescent 


lamps. Just . « « 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL (ELECTRIC 
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Mr. Truman, as trends are running, stands better than a 50-50 chance of 
winning in 1948. The Republican trend of 1946 is reversed in 1947. 

A Republican, any Republican, a 60-40 favorite one year ago, is less than 
a 50-50 prospect now. The White House won't come on a platter in 1948. 

Voting trends indicate that voters are blaming a Republican Congress for 
high living costs, are not blaming Democrats. Democrats appear to be getting 
credit for boom times, full employment--not the Republicans. Labor, too, seems 
to be more active, more one-sided in viewpoint, than in 1946. 








A rule-of-thumb method of sizing up the 1948 outcome is this: 

If boom, full employment, holds past mid-1948, it's probably Mr. Truman. 

If_a bust develops by mid-1948, it is likely to be a Republican. 

Of course, that assumes no major blunders on Mr. Truman's part. It also 
assumes that Republicans won't show a penchant for taking it on the chin in 
Congress, where there is a sounding board for big issues. 





Tom Dewey still holds No. 1 place as probable Republican nominee. ' 
Ohio's Robert Taft, however, is strong in No. 2 place. 
A Dewey-Taft deadlock is developing into a very real prospect. 
Gen. Eisenhower and Mr. Stassen enter at that point. Stassen will have a 
sizable bloc of votes and may get a run. Eisenhower, among the generals, will A 
get the play over MacArthur. Eisenhower is talked of as nominee if it's to be a 
hard race. He is supposed to be a sure-fire vote getter, a sure winner. 
That remains to be seen. Gen. Eisenhower hasn't yet been worked over by 
the professionals. He has not had to face up to the big issues. There has been 
no play on a deep-seated U.S. suspicion of military men in the Presidency. 
A Truman-Dewey race is the best bet as of today, but it can change. As of 
the present, Mr. Truman would hold the edge, would probably get a new term. 























hen In Congress, when the curtain rises for the big pre-election show: 

jusi- Aid, a billion for winter relief in Europe, will be approved. 

the Billions, maybe $5,000,000,000, then will be voted as part of a plan for 

that recovery in Europe. That's for the first year of the plan. 

mp. Tax-cut action will be put off until 1948. A cut then is 50-50, no more. 
~ Labor-law change will be avoided. 

a Republicans are having to restudy their strategy. They're not so sure that 


they've made the most of past opportunities. In fact, as matters stand, Demo- 
crats are becoming confident that they can retake the Senate in 1948. 


In the big show, "cold war's" first round definitely is going to U.S. 

Russia is back on her heels, on the defensive, bucking a tide of reaction 
against her methods, her ideas. The trend in Europe seems to the right. 

U.S. is rising in strength, on the offensive, riding a political tide. 

Russians are hollering because they're hurt, because they are losing in the 
battle for Western Europe. Political repression, executions, crackdown on pos- 
Sible opposition in Eastern Europe shows Russia isn't even so sure of her posi- 
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tion in the areas occupied by her own Army or her secret police. 

Russia may yet be forced to deal with the West. She's got to deal if 
she expects any say in the future of industry in Germany's Ruhr. Terms, if now 
agreed on, will be less favorable to Russia than they would have been not so 
long ago. Joe Stalin and his men seem to have overplayed their hand. Their big 
venture into imperialism is stopped at the Oder, if not farther east. 


Atom bomb, with its detonator, is not yet a Russian possession. 

Atomic secrets almost surely are a possession of Russia. 

Atom bombs and atom secrets are two very different things. U.S. edge in 
atomic warfare is a monopoly edge at this stage. U.S. probably is 10 years or 
more ahead of Russia in atomic development on a practical basis. Atom-bomb mak- 
ing is a highly intricate industrial process, not a simple research job. 





It's been a Marshall offensive that has stopped the Russians. 

If Russia stays stopped, honors go to State Secretary George Marshall. He 
took on the Russians almost singlehanded at a time when France seemed to be go- 
ing, Italy about gone, Western Germany on the ragged edge. 

Marshall methods of turning a diplomatic defensive into an offensive are 
under some fire. Hazards were taken in direct challenge to Russians. Dollars 
were held out before Congress 0.K.'d or even heard of spending plans. Secrecy 
became a fetish. U.S. policy line became as hard as nails. 

The point is this: U.S. was up against dictatorship on the march. This 
country is alone in the world as the single power that could stand up to Russia. 
Secretary Marshall, as a lifelong military man, waged his diplomatic campaign 
along military lines. He was up against men who deal in military terms. 

Diplomacy took on military characteristics: secrecy, surprise, pressing of 
advantage, chance taking, even some ruthlessness. It hasn't been a soft game. 
Yet, to a military man who sees U.S. alone and vulnerable in a dangerous world, 
almost any risk is worth taking to avoid sacrifice of strategic points. 

"Operation Marshall," at this stage, seems to have paid off. U.S. is to be 
nicked for more billions of dollars,-but a potential challenger is put on the 
defensive and backed somewhat into a corner. The price, thus, might be cheap. 








As things are working out through Western Europe: 

In Britain, political trends are veering to the right. Planned economy is 
in trouble, planning in more and more disrepute as a substitute for price in run- 
ning the economic machine. Socialists appear to be on political skids. There's 
no sign, though, that money supply will be dried up, inflation ended. 

In France, there's a right trend temporarily. Civil war seems remote. A 
start is being made toward a return of the free market in goods. That comes 
before French money is revalued, an effort made to restore stability. 

In Germany, everything is tied to Council of Foreign Ministers. U.S. is 
determined to get German industry going again. German money will go through 
wringer after decision is made on how and to what extent industry will revive. 

In Italy, trends are a bit toward the right, or at least not toward the ex- 
treme left. Prospects of a Communist coup are diminished. 

In Greece, however, the situation is sour. Political trends are bad in 
that country. U.S. money may not be enough there. 








World capital more and more tends to center in Washington. 

A path is worn by big shots, by people in power from one end of the world 
to the other, seeking dollars or political assurances or advice. 

U.S., whether it wishes or not, is deep in the business of trying to run 
the world. It is not a simple business, and maybe not a very safe one, but it's 
a business that the country can't sell, or pull out of at this stage. 


See also pages ll, 14, 19, 45, 50. 
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The Smile that was Catching! 
Remember the great smile shortage of ’46? by M r, Fy en d, ly 


Mouths had reached an all time low! 





“What this country needs is a good broad grin!” said American Mutual. 


“Conditions have never been so favorable.”’ 





“We're going to get in on the ground floor!’’ we said. 
So we sold smiles . . . the smile on a workmen’s compensation policy-holder when American Mutual’s 
I. E. Loss Control* helps reduce accidents and speeds up production in his plant... 
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A worker's smile when he learns that group accident and health insurance will take care of 
doctor bills, and household expenses when an off-the-job accident does happen. 


Smiles when we settle claims quickly and fairly . . . and smiles when we save people 20% on premiums. 


Well, the smiles caught on... and they spread from coast to coast! The word got around 
“American Mutual is the company”’. ..and today more people than ever before are coming 
to American Mutual for all kinds of insurance. 





*For Guaranteed Smiles... fewer accidents, and improved production, 
there’s nothing like I. E. Loss Control*. Ask your local American Mutual 
man to show you the 40 convincing cases! And write today for American 
Mutual’s free “All-American Plan for Business’. . . or “The All- 
American Plan for the Home’’. American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Dept.U-15,142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices 
in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


when trouble comes! 
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* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 


AM ERI CAN M U TUAL . . « the first American liability insurance company 


© 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 

















Today, any business with unsold 
and marketable inventory can 
borrow on it to improve its cash 
position. It’s as simple as this: 
We issue warehouse receipts on 
raw materials or finished mer- 
chandise right where it stands. 
These receipts—turned over to 
your bank or lending agency — 
become sound collateral for 
your loan. 
Remember — merchandise 
in yOur possession is inventory. 
Backed by our warehouse 
receipts, it's collateral. Write 
today for booklet giving com- 
plete details. 











DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
50 Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y. 
Please send me copy of “Profits 

on your Premises” which tells 
how to borrow on inventory. 


Name 


Address___ 





USN 11-14-47 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT «& 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, as a Government 
contractor, always be required to deliver 
goods at your contract price if the Gov- 
ernment waits too long before placing its 
order. The Comptroller General rules in 
one case that a contractor, who agreed 
to ship cement on the Government’s order 
over a period of “about 11 months,” was 
not obligated to make delivery at the con- 
tract price two years later. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably distribute sample 
ballots among your employes, marked to 
designate an antiunion vote, if you make 
it clear that they can vote as they please 
in a collective-bargaining election. The 
National Labor Relations Board finds that 
an employer did not interfere with the 
organizing rights of his employes by pass- 
ing out such ballots, so long as he avoided 
threats of reprisal or promises of benefits, 
and assured the employes of freedom of 
choice. 


* * # 


YOU CAN, in determining for income 
tax purposes whether a sale of personal 
property took place outside the U.S., 
usually consider the place of sale as where 
you surrendered your title and interest to 
the buyer. This rule is laid down by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in a ruling 
to guide in determining whether the source 
of income from such sales is within or 
without the U.S. The new rule does not 
apply, however, where it is shown that a 
sale was arranged outside the U.S. pri- 
marily to avoid a tax. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to obtain’ a 
license to export goods to Japan, South 
Korea or the British-American zones of 
Germany unless your application is accom- 
panied by a copy of the import permit 
required in those areas. This requirement 
is written into export regulations by the 
Office of International Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a subcontractor, some- 
times obtain payment directly from the 
Government for services or materials that 
you furnish outside of the contract re- 
quirements of your prime contractor. The 
appeal board of the Office of Contract 
Settlement rules that one subcontractor, 
who relied on the Government’s request 
and supplied extra materials, is entitled to 


and administrative decisions, 


fair compensation from the Government 


even though he never tried to collect fron § 


his contractor. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always count on being 
awarded a Government contract whey 
you make the lowest bid in competitive 
bidding. The Comptroller General decides 
that Government agencies may disregard 
lowest bids from companies that have q 
record of unsatisfactory performance oy 
previous contracts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get a suit, filed by 
your employes for back pay for overtime 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
transferred to a federal court. A federal 
district court, disagreeing with 
earlier decisions, rules that suits of this 
kind can be removed to federal courts on 
motions of employers. 


some 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about new rules 
of practice of the U.S. Tax Court from 
amendments to its rules just issued by the 
Court. The changes pertain to the form and 
style of papers and the service of papers 
on persons and attorneys in tax cases. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 
an income tax deduction for the amount 
that you pay as a consideration for trans- 
fer of a liquor license. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue announces that these pay- 
ments must be treated as capital invest- 
ments, and not as business expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a real estate broker, at- 
range to act as agent of the Government 
in selling surplus war plants. The War 
Assets Administration plans to sell these 
plants through private brokers on a con- 
mission basis. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid lia 
bility for paying your employes “liqu- 
dated damages” under the Portal-Pay Act 
merely by showing that you relied upon 
the advice of your attorney that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act did not apply to 
your business. A federal district court 
finds that one employer’s reliance on such 
advice was not in itself enough to estab 
lish the employer’s good faith. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings % 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Boom in business will run into, 
even through, 1948. 

Price trends will be up, output 
of goods high, incomes at record 
levels, exports large. U.S. ap- 
oraisers see that. 

Aid to Europe is to bolster U. S. 
business. Aid will not, however, 
wt into U.S. living standards, 
now high. 

Bust is postponed, not avoided. 
Inflation still is the danger, still 
runs strong. 


Business will hold at record levels 
into 1948. The boom may last all dur- 
ing 1948, setting new records in out- 
put of goods, in employment, incomes 
and trade. 

All principal Government forecast- 
es are agreed on that much. Their 
forecasts of the outlook for the year 
ahead now are made. This appraisal of 
148 comes from the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to the President, from 
the Commerce Department, the Bu- 
rau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve Board. 

Aid to Europe is fitted into the future’s 
pattern by these forecasts. Effects of con- 
ining aid are measured in relation to 
over-all business. 

Official forecasts for 1948, when com- 
bined, offer this outlook: 

Inflation will continue to be the domi- 
want foree through much, if not all of 
\M8. Price trends will be firm, or upward. 
Wage trends will be up. Costs, including 
the cost of living, will tend upward. 

Output of goods will hold at a high 
rate during months ahead. Over-all output 
will rise slightly, but will be limited in 
iurable goods by shortages of steel. Pro- 
duction will stay at a rate about 90 per 
cent above prewar 1935-39. 
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WHAT BUSINESS FACES IN 1948: 
HIGH SALES, SPIRALING PRICES 


Setback Risk in Continued Inflation 


Business investment in new plant and 
equipment will continue at a high level. 
This investment has totaled about $40,- 
000,000,000 for the two-year period of 
1946 and 1947. 

Exports will be moderately lower than 
in the second quarter of 1947, even with 
billions of new aid for Europe. Size of 
exports will depend directly on the amount 
of aid Congress approves. An export total 
of about $17,000,000,000 in goods and 
services is probable if aid amounts to 
$5,000,000,000 in addition to present 
funds. That would place expected net 
exports, or excess of exports over imports, 
at $9,000,000,000 as compared with an 
annual rate of $11,900,000,000 in the first 
half of this year. 

Building activity may be greater next 
year than this. High costs appear to have 
been accepted by people whose new- 
construction needs are urgent. But this is 
a danger spot if costs continue to go 
much higher. 

Inventory buying will hold high, too, 
for some time ahead. Total inventories by 











the year end will approach $50,000,000,000. 
If any slowing in business should occur, 
that would be a danger spot. Inventories 
are high by any past standards and are 
still rising. 

Consumers, however, are expected to 
go on buying at a record rate. People show 
a readiness to spend freely despite high 
prices. 

Farm income is likely to be little smaller 
than in 1947, when it will be above 
$30,000,000,000. 

‘Employment and wage payments will 
go on breaking records. Total national in- 
come will be at a rate above $200,000,000,- 
000 in the first part of 1948 at least. 

Basic dangers, even so, are found to 
threaten the generally rosy outlook. This 
is the situation that could bring about a 
setback at some time in 1948: 

Cost of living is to go on rising. It is 
rising rather rapidly now. A tight grain 
supply suggests that food prices will re- 
main high and may go higher. 

Wage increases, as a result of this, 
will be very difficult to avoid on a broad 
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scale again in 1948 after the upswing 
in 1947. 

Prices of industrial goods will rise again 
if wages go up. 

A real danger thus exists that another 
turn in the inflation spiral, now looked for 
by official forecasters, can break the boom. 
At some point, higher prices will limit 
demand. The official line is that such a 
development is not expected before mid- 
1948, if then. When the boom does break, 
however, the business structure will be in 
a more inflated condition than in the first 
half of 1947. At that time, an upset did 
start. It was stopped by a new flood of 
dollars. 

Steel and grain are pointed out as the 
key commodities that will determine 
whether the boom now anticipated for 
early 1948 will lead to a setback later in 
the year. Control the price and manage 
the distribution of these commodities, the 
President is told, and all may be well. Let 
them get out of hand, his advisers warn, 
and the lid may blow off. 

The advisers are reasoning along these 
lines: 

Grain supply and price determine the 
price of food. Grain is the basic source of 
bread and cereals, and its cost determines 
the cost of producing poultry, eggs, dairy 
products and meat. Skyrocketing grain 
prices, thus, mean soaring food prices. 
Rising food prices, in turn, mean rising 
living costs. Finally, higher living costs 
lead to demands for higher wages and 
higher wages mean higher prices all along 
the line. 

Steel gets a similar analysis. The cost 
of steel is basic to the cost of almost every- 
thing else—the price of freight cars, and, 
therefore, the cost of transportation; the 
price of automobiles, farm implements, 
machinery, household appliances and even 
houses themselves. A rise in steel prices, 
like a rise in grain prices, carries the dan- 
ger of touching off another general price 
rise. 

The wages of steelworkers also are seen 
as a danger spot. The steel industry is 
judged to be well able to raise steelworkers’ 
wages and pass along the cost through 
higher steel prices. The wage pattern in 
the steel industry also might set a wage 
pattern for factory workers generally, 
which again would give the inflation spiral 
another turn. 

As a result of this analysis, Government 
appraisers are almost unanimous in urging 
some control over the distribution and 
price of grain and steel. They suggest 
measures to see that more grain goes to 
human beings and less to livestock, and 
to make sure that steel goes into products 
that are needed most. Such controls, to- 
gether with a resistance to wage increases, 
would be expected to keep business ac- 
tivity on a fairly even keel. 

Aid to Europe, except for the pressure 
on grain and steel, is not viewed as an 
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U.S. Dollars for the World 


$5.9 BILLION 


*8 BILLION 


56 BILLION 


‘5. 1 BILLION 


Source: Council of Economic Advisers 


unsettling factor. The President’s Eco- 
nomic Advisers point out that exports in 
1947 reached their peak during the first 
half of the year, at a time when prices 
appeared to be leveling out. They suggest 
that, if a huge export demand could be 
absorbed at that time, it can be absorbed 
again. 

European aid, furthermore, is not ex- 
pected to require the volume of exports 
that were sent abroad earlier this year. 
What Europe wants is detailed in the 
chart below. Congress is not expected to 
grant the full amount, so the actual size 
of the export program probably will be 
around $5,000,000,000. 


Copyright, 


1947, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The export outlook, as a result, is fora 
smaller volume of shipments in 1948 than 
early in 1947. Early this year, U.S. ev. 
ports of goods and services reached a rate 
of $21,200,000,000 a year, with net exports 
at $11,900,000,000. Total exports for next 
year are not expected to exceed $17,000- 
000,000. 

The difficulty with the foreign-aid pro. 
gram is that demands are heaviest for 
grain and steel. Altogether, Europea 
nations are asking for $1,500,000,000 worth 
of food and fertilizer next year; $1,400, 
000,000 worth of equipment, most of which 


is made of steel, and $400,000,000 worth § 


of iron and steel directly. This demand 


U. S. Exports to ‘Marshall Plan’ Nations 


$5.57 BILLION 


$6.0 BILLION ° 
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again suggests to Government appraisers 
that steel and grain ‘should be placed 
under some control. 

U.S. living standards are expected to 
continue at close to the historic high level 
reached this year. As the chart on this 

shows, U.S. civilians now are getting TOTAL 
more than nine tenths of the nation’s an- 9 y, 
mal output of goods and services. They 3.6 BILLION 
not expected to receive any less in $ 
ia and they got along reasonably well 210.6 eLLON 
in 1944, when the share of output assigned 
to civilians was only 59.3 per cent of the 
total production. 

When the total output is compared to 
war or prewar years, the share going to 
U.S. civilians shows a marked improve- 
ment in living standards. In 1939, for ex- 
ample, they got goods and services worth 
$88,100,000,000. In wartime 1944, they 
received $124,900,000,000 worth of goods 
and services. This year, their take has 
jumped to $201,400,000,000. Part of that 
increase is due to higher prices, but physi- 
cal supplies for civilians have increased 
too. In food, for example, civilians are 
eating a fourth again as much as they ate TOTAL 
before the war. Z 
,isforap Civilian demand for goods, in fact, °90.4 BILLION 
948 than— shows no signs of abating. Consumers dis- 

U.S. ex § play a willingness to pay the prices asked = 
ed arate for the goods they want. This demand, in 
t exports f fact, is the major support for the current 
for next} boom. It is inducing builders to build 
$17,000.) houses and encourages businesses to ex- 
pand and improve their plants. The 
-aid pr sources of this demand are full employ- 
viest for— ment at high and rising wages, from a 
Juropeaif large income to farmers and from bonus 
00 worth payments and _ terminal-leave-bond re- 
$1,400; demptions to veterans. 

of which} The only danger now seen in this record 
)0 worth 9 consumer demand is that prices may rise 
demani § so sharply for food and necessities that 
buying power may be choked. 

Weak spots in the outlook, besides 
price trends and their possible effect on 
consumer spending, are reported to be 
these: 

Inventory buying is resuming on a large 
scale at a time when inventories are higher 
than a year ago—$8,000,000,000 higher. 
Business firms, thus, could more easily 
reduce their own buying at any signs of a 
slack in consumer buying. 

Outlays for plant and equipment are 
put in the same vulnerable position. Im- 
provement and expansion projects over 
the last two years are believed to have 
filled most of industry’s urgent needs. 
Future projects of similar nature could 
be more easily postponed if anything 
should develop to disturb businessmen’s 

lence. 

If inventory buying and business invest- eens: 
ment fall off, however, exports would be- '(« The gross salioaal 
‘ome a supporting rather than an infla- SaLRHEt eae itis 
tionary factor in the outlook. No major 

ression is seen even if the present infla- 


tionary bubble bursts. 





poration 
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WHEN YOU CAN GET A NEW CAR 


Steel Supply as Key to Production 


Real postwar automobiles are 
due to come in 1948. 

Transmissions will be auto- 
matic, lines more flowing, prices 
a bit higher, delivery dates still 
far in advance. 

It will be 1949 or 1950 before 
a customer can pick out his mod- 
el, put down his cash, drive away 
with his car. 

Auto companies are getting 
set for fast competition. 


Detroit 

The 1948 automobile will be much 
more than a prewar car with its face 
lifted. New cars to be brought out by 
most makers between now and next 
autumn will be real postwar models. 
They will embody new ideas in engi- 
neering and design. Streamlining will 
be stressed. The cars will be lower, 
wider, roomier and more comfortable. 
And, in most cases, they will cost at 
least 5 per cent more than present 
cars of the same type and make. 

The time when a buyer can walk into an 
automobile showroom and drive home the 
model he wants still is far away, how- 
ever. It may be late 1949, early 1950 or 
even 1951 when the pent-up demand for 


cars is satisfied enough to make buying 
of that kind possible. Deliveries already 
are being speeded up and the industry is 
on the way to producing 4,700,000 cars 
and trucks this year. In 1948, production 
is expected to reach 5,300,000, and by 1950 
it may reach 6,000,000 if the demand is 
still there. Most manufacturers expect the 
sellers’ market to last through 1949, bar- 
ring an unforeseen business setback. 

The United States News has just com- 
pleted an on-the-spot survey of the auto 
industry, as centered in the Detroit area, 
and has reached the following conclusions: 

Model changes of the type now in 
progress will produce two results. One will 
be to stimulate the already heavy demand 
for cars, before such a lift really is needed. 
The second will be to increase competition. 
Manufacturers are getting ready now for 
the return of a buyers’ market. 

Postwar models reflect these 
Economy of operation, as well as improved 
appearance and comfort, will be stressed. 
This will require more efficient engines. 
Safety will be another talking point, with 
more window area to improve driving 
vision. Automatic transmission will be 
offered to those willing to pay extra for it 
in the medium and _ higher-priced lines. 
This automatic feature will not appear in 
the lowest-priced cars for a year or more 
because of the cost. Greater speed is to get 
little attention, because cars now are fast 
enough for present-day highways. 

The timetabie for turning out new mod- 
els extends over many months. New Pack- 
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NEW DESIGN 
Much more than a face is to be lifted 
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ards and Hudsons are in production poy 
Cadillacs and large-model Oldsmobiles yi 
appear with important changes in Febru 
ary or March. New Lincolns and Mereuris 
also are due in March, and the sched} 
calls for new Fords in April or My 
Changes in Chrysler, Dodge, De Soto aj 
Plymouth lines can be expected about thy 
same time, or a little later. Nash has jn¢. 
cated no date. It probably will be rathe 
late in 1948 before Chevrolet, Buick api 
Pontiae models are changed. 

Most of the new postwar cars will 
known as 1949 models, but there will bp 
quite a few 1948 models in the next fey 
months. Changes in the 1948 models « 
a rule will not be so pronounced, exceyt 
that many of them will offer the auto 
matic-transmission feature. 

Other car manufacturers, with some vu- 
iations, are expected to follow. the same 
general pattern as that of General Motor, 
Chrysler and Ford. Studebaker is likely | 
continue the new postwar design it brought 
out very early, with improvements added 
Kaiser-Frazer plans to stand on presen! 
designs and colors, while adding to it 
body types for spring production. 

In the years ahead, more innovation 
are promised. High-compression engine 
designed to cut gas consumption a thin 
are ready now, but are not to be marketed 
before 1950 or later because the right kin 
of gasoline will not be available until then 
Air conditioning and power steering aids 
are planned, but not for the immediate 
future. Detroit manufacturers are watel- 
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ON THE ASSEMBLY 
New steelmaking facilities in’ 
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ing with interest the progress of the new 
Tucker car, with its engine in the rear, but 
ow no disposition to follow its lead. 

That is the story of the car of the future. 
less easy to answer, however, is the ques- 
tion of how long it will take to produce 
new cars in really big volume and how 
ng it will take to fill the industry’s tre- 
nendous backlog of orders. 

Steel supply is the key to car produc- 
in. Sheet and strip steel are about as 
tight as they have been at any time since 
the war ended, and the industry expects 
the steel situation to remain tight for two 
years. Considerable improvement is ex- 
pected early next year, when new mills 
tart producing. Auto makers look for a 
lessening demand for steel by other in- 
dustries. The industry now is producing 
at about two thirds of its 7,000,000-car 
apacity, and any loosening of steel sup- 
plies will permit a fairly rapid step-up in 
production. 

Schedules can be upset, however, if 
other needs for steel cut into the auto 
industry’s supply. Strikes now are infre- 
quent, but, if they increase, they can re- 
duce schedules. Aside from steel, most ma- 
terial shortages no longer are trouble- 
ome. The industry is geared to turn out 
cars rapidly, if it gets the steel it needs. 
Demand for cars remains very great. 
What it adds up to is estimated by the 
industry in figures ranging from 4,000,000 
to 10,000,000 cars. Considerable dent al- 
ready has been made in the pent-up de- 
mand, however, with more than 7,500,000 
cars produced in 1946 and 1947. Demand 
for new cars also has been reduced by an 
unprecedented production of replacement 
parts making it possible for many motor- 
ists to add miles of travel to their old cars. 
Thus, the demand for new cars that 
was built up during the production shut- 
down of the war might be wiped out by 
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less than a year’s production at current 
rates, if the demand for cars ended there. 
However, there is an additional heavy 
normal demand for replacements as auto- 
mobiles now in use wear out. Because of 
this combined demand, the industry may 
need two years or more to catch up, during 
which time a sellers’ market will continue. 

The time lag between the date when a 
car is ordered and the date of delivery 
gradually will be reduced in the months 
ahead. For the motorist, that is good news. 
For the industry, it means a return to the 
competitive struggle for buyers’ dollars 
that went on before the war. 

The sales tug of war, when it devel- 
ops, may be the most strenuous in the 
industry since the 1920s. In 1925, inde- 
pendent manufacturers sold one third of 
all U.S. cars. By 1941, the three biggest 
companies—General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler—had captured so much of the 
market that the independents were selling 
only 10 per cent of the cars. Since the war, 
with competition no longer a problem, the 
independents have increased their share 
to 16 per cent. They face a competitive 
struggle to hold or increase that propor- 
tion. With this situation in mind, some in- 
dependents are producing new postwar 
cars well in front of the “big three.” 

The three biggest producers, confident 
of their future markets, have been more 
reluctant to lose the weeks of production 
that go with changing over to new models. 
General Motors and Chrysler, with suffi- 
cient plant capacity, are doing little ex- 
panding. They place emphasis on obtaining 
materials and turning out present models 
while new ones are being readied. 

Ford, on the other hand, is out to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of Chevrolet with a 
new postwar Ford, and is after a larger 
share of the medium-priced car business 
with a postwar Mercury that will have 


sweeping alterations. In preparing for this 
competitive fight, Ford is planning new 
assembly plants and is building new facil- 
ities for making steel. 

Kaiser-Frazer, a postwar newcomer to 
the field, also is to be a lively competitor. 
This company, after producing more than 
120,000 cars, is lengthening its assembly 
lines and preparing to make more steel 
and engines. Plans call for increasing pro- 
duction schedules, from the 18,000 cars 
a month now being made, to 50,000 a 
month by next autumn. 

All this means that the car buyer will 
have his day, but not for a while. Mean- 
while, he will have to pay more for the 
car he now is waiting to get. 

Higher prices for most new models 
seem assured, even if there should be no 
further wage increases next spring. A wage 
boost at that time, which now appears 
probable, undoubtedly will bring another 
price rise. The industry is not immediately 
concerned about prices acting as a re- 
straint on sales, since it is selling cars at 
less than it could get for them. It is con- 
cerned, however, that prices might get 
too high and thus reduce the future 
market. Price resistance already is begin- 
ning to show up in the resale by used-car 
dealers of “new-used” cars. Buyers are 
not willing to pay as high premiums for 
these cars as they once were. 

Little drop in price of older used cars 
has been noticed, although sales are re- 
ported to have fallen off sharply through- 
out the country in recent weeks. Over the 
long pull, prices of both old and new used 
cars will be determined by the number of 
new models produced by the industry. A 
price drop cannot be expected until the 
demand and supply are more nearly in 
balance. Not until that time comes can 
the motorist expect any appreciable drop 
in new-car prices. 
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Prices That Still Advance: 
Higher Cost of Necessities 


A new rash of price increases 
is breaking out—the third round 
of such price rises since summer 
of 1946. 

People are finding that this 
round hits where it hurts most. 
Prices this time are going up on 
necessities—on bread, on milk, 
on clothing, on gasoline, on fuel. 

Price resistance hasn‘t amount- 
ed to much so far, but the pinch 
on family budgets is being felt 
more every day. 


Cost of living is rising at present 
right in front of people’s eyes. Price 
markups are coming in a procession, 
centering on things that affect the 
everyday lives of almost all people. 

New increases in basic living costs, 
not in cost of semiluxury goods alone, 
are appearing week by week: 

Milk, for example, is up 1 to 1.5 cents a 
quart in most cities. Milk that not long 
ago sold for 10 to 13 cents a quart now 
sells for 21 cents, or even higher. 

Bread is raised another cent a loaf. A 
standard 1-pound loaf of white bread costs 
about 14 cents. 

Gasoline for the family car has just 
been raised another cent a gallon in most 
areas. Where high-test gasoline sells at 25 
cents a gallon, it now costs $4 to fill up the 
tank of an ordinary car. 

Fuel oil for heating the house is being 
advanced about a cent a gallon to around 
11 cents a gallon. That makes a rise of 2.5 
cents since July, 1946. 

Shoes for the family are up $2 to $4 a 
pair in raises just made. Individuals get- 
ting outfitted for winter will have to pay 
$8 to $16 a pair for just average shoes. 

Clothing is up too, in some categories. 
A man’s spring suit that cost $40 a few 
years ago, and $60 last month, now sells 
for $65. Sports shirts are up somewhat, 
one brand from $2.49 to $2.69. Women’s 
clothing is up by varying amounts. 

Household gadgets and appliances are 
showing the same upward price trend: 

Sewing machines, for one thing, are be- 
ing increased another $5 to $10. 

Refrigerators in some lines are going up 
about $10, in others are holding to their 
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summer prices. One brand,’ now selling 
at $389.95, is expected to advance in 
price to well over $400 later this month. 

Washing machines, like other appli- 
ances made of metal, are higher in many 
brands. One lower-priced model is being 
advanced $15 to a new price of $190. 

Stoves, too, are up $15 in some lines, 
are scarce in others. 

Furnishings for the house are going up 
at pretty much the same rate. A kitchen 
cabinet is up $17, a sink $5, a medicine 
cabinet $1, an ironing board 31 cents. 
Small items like automatic toasters and 
mixers are up 20 cents to $1. These in- 
creases, like other rises listed for house- 
hold goods, have all occurred in the last 
two or three weeks. 

Building materials, at the same time, 
are going up again to reach new peaks. 
Over-all construction costs have risen 6 
per cent in the last three months, much of 
the increase in recent weeks. A house that 
cost $10,000 to build in 1941 now will 
cost a builder $20,400. 

Cement, for example, now is_ being 
boosted in price for the second time this 
year, up 15 cents a barrel to about $3. 
One grade of lumber priced at $90 a 
thousand board feet dropped to $75 in 
the summer, but now is selling at $95. 
Metal fixtures are going up steadily. 
Bricks are up. Nails are up. Shingles are 
up. 

Auto tires, one of several commodities 
that dropped in price during the early sum- 
mer, promise to reverse their trend and 
head upward, too. One manufacturer al- 
ready has announced an 8 to 10 per cent 
increase; others hint that they may follow 
suit shortly. 

Rents also are hitting at basic family 
living costs with general increases. About 
10 per cent of rental houses and apart- 
ments have been hiked 15 per cent in 
rent through voluntary increases since 
early summer. In some cities such as Chi- 
cago, 37 per cent of people renting their 
living quarters are now paying the higher 
rate. 

These prices, despite the general in- 
crease for most kinds of goods and services, 
are being paid without much resistance 
except for some luxuries. Retail sales, at 
just under record levels, show that goods 
are moving even at higher prices. These 
sales are 7 per cent higher than a year ago, 
nearly three times as high as the 1935-39 
average. Spending, in brief, is down for 
many luxury items, but way up for things 
that people normally buy. 


ce, 


Incomes of people, up through Wage 
increases and high employment, are keep. 
ing this spending rate high. More thay 
59,200,000 people have jobs; fewer thay 
1,700,000 are unemployed. Farmers’ }94; 
income through October was 25 per cen} 
greater than for the first ten months of 
1946. Veterans got $1,000,000,000 cas, 
from terminal-leave bonds, are getting 
many millions more from State bonus pay. 
ments this autumn. In all, personal jp. 
comes are running at an annual rate of 
more than $200,000,000,000, enough 
keep spending at its high level in spite of 
the wide-spread rise in prices. 

Credit extension, moreover, is going 
along with the price rises, is making jt 
easier for people to pay more for things 
they buy, is softening consumer resistance 





COSTS’ CLIMB IN MONTH 


Prices of everyday things that people 
buy are going up again. Following are 
actual prices of goods sold at retail 
about a month ago and now. The prices 
listed, in most cases, are of nationally 
sold brands, not necessarily the average 
prices of the commodities. 


Last month Now 





Men’s shoes $12.95 $14.50 
Milk (qt.) 195 al 
Bread (Ib.) 18 14 
Coffee (Ib. can) AT 50 
Gasoline (gal.) 215 225 
Fuel oil (gal.) 095 105 
Automatic toaster 19.75 19.96 
Ironing board 3.98 4.29 
Sports shirt 2.49 2.69 
Satin slip 1.98 219 | 
Man’s suit 60.00 65.00 | 
Sewing machine 60.00 65.00 
Refrigerator 275.00 285.00 
Washing machine 175.00 190.00 
Gas stove 185.00 200.00 
Desk, unpainted 12.95 13.95 
Table 21.95 22.95 
Kitchen cabinet 102.00 119.00 
Kitchen sink 39.95 44.95 








to prices. Government controls over cot- 
sumer credit ended Nov. 1. But, even u- 
der those controls, credit to consumers a‘: 
vanced from $8,000,000,000 in mid-1946 to 
$11,216,000,000 this autumn. Now credit 
restrictions are being widely eased. 
Two leading mail-order houses, for i- 
stance, are announcing that they will r 
quire only a 10 per cent down paymell 
on goods sold on the installment plan 
instead of the 20 or 30 per cent formerly 
required under federal regulations. 
Living-cost increases, nonetheless, a 
beginning to squeeze the average ind: 
vidual, in spite of higher wages and easit 
credit. This round of price rises is one #! 
fecting nearly everybody, one that hit 
hardest at the everyday things that pee 
ple must buy. How far it will go depen 
on when the point is reached at whit 
people will begin to cut down on the! 


necessities as they are now cutting dowf 


on their luxuries. 
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Imagine changing license 
plates only once in 5 to 10 
years. No more hard work or 
scraped knuckles in remov- 
ing plates. Just clip a little 
tag on them each year. No new number to memorize. 

It’s already a fact in some states. In Connecticut, 
“permanent” license plates issued in 1937 are nearly 
eleven years old. They are made of aluminum, you see. 
Can’t rust. Painted numerals hold on tight. 

Because it saves money, the idea has swept to other 
states. Although “permanent” license plates may cost 
the state more than steel to start with, they show a 
saving the second year. Each succeeding year piles up 





MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM 


HERE’S YOUR LICENSE PLATE.. 
for the next 5 or 10 years 





more savings on material, handling and shipping costs. 


Lonely Pitcairn Island helped make Aluminum License Plates 
possible ... On a spray-swept Pitcairn beach in the far 
Pacific is one of Alcoa’s eleven testing stations where 
aluminum panels are exposed for studying corrosion 
and ways of overcoming it. Getting these facts helped 
Aleoa Research produce 
the kind of aluminum suit- 
able for your “permanent” 
aluminum license plates. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 2106 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. Sales 
offices in 55 principal cities. 
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Now... A Great Jew Fleet 


ies This Famous House-Hag 


To Europe, the Far East and 
Australia, these 40 swift, 
modern, American ships of- 
fer better service than ever. 


i over half a century, the 
famous “Blue Eagle’’ house- 
flag of the United States Lines 
has never flown from a larger, 
more modern fleet of cargo vessels. 
And never before has America’s 
need for a strong, up-to-date 
merchant fleet been as great. 

Such a fleet performs a task of 
two-fold importance. It extends 
and protects our foreign trade— 
speeding the import and export of 
raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts so vital to a more prosperous, 
peaceful world. 

Equally important is the task 
of keeping our country. strong 
defensively—strong on the seas. 


This job demands not only up- 
to-date ships and trained crews. 
It also requires the type of skill 
and ‘“‘know-how’—both afloat 
and ashore in leading ports and 
trade centers—which can be pro- 
vided only by organizations of 
long experience in all phases of 
world-wide shipping. 


Never again can our country 
afford to lose her maritime lead- 
ership. But let’s be realistic, too. 
If our American Merchant Ma- 
rine is to prosper and stay strong, 
it must have the active and sus- 
tained support of all Americans. 


Because such support can best 
be won on merit alone, the United 
States Lines pledges its unremit- 
ting effort to continue a service 
unexcelled by any shipping organ- 
ization under any flag. 


United States Lines 


United States Lines Company, One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal American Cities and World Centers of Trade 
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Over these thousands of miles of world trade routes, 
ships of the United States Lines deliver our im- 
ports and exports on regular, dependable schedules. 





* = * 
a] . x ~ 99 
The Beautiful “AMERICA 
. largest, fastest, finest passenger liner 
flying the American flag. Sailings approx- 
imately every three weeks to Europe. 
See your Travel Agent for full details. 
* —* 
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_ |SHIFTS IN STATE VOTING TRENDS 


Harder Fight for Republicans in ‘48 


Trend in off-year voting was 
toward the Democrats. 

Republicans, to win in 1948, 
will need the breaks. In cities, 
the swing was Democratic. In 
Border States, too. 

Kentucky, New Jersey, Indiana 
paced the trends. 

Labor Party split, however, 
troubles Democrats in New York. 
; White House is the big prize, still 
to be won. 


Republicans will not win the White 
House by default in 1948. They will 
have to fight every inch of the way. 
That is the one clear signal that comes 
to them from the scattered general 
elections of November, 1947. 

The elections showed that the 
Democrats are moving back up from 
the low mark they reached in 1946 
when the voters gave control of Con- 
gress to the Republicans. Most of the 
signs revealed by the elections showed 
anew surge of Democratic strength. 

In the over-all picture, these points 
showed up clearly: 

Democrats won a governorship in Ken- 
tucky. They made small legislative gains 





—Acme 
MISSISSIPPI‘S STENNIS 
As an omen for 1948... 
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in New Jersey. They picked up 25 mayors 
in Indiana. They won eight new mayoral 
seats in Pennsylvania. They rolled up the 
biggest majority in history in holding con- 
trol of the city government in Cleveland. 
They held their ground in New York. 

Republicans gained three new seats in 
the California State Legislature. They held 
the mayoralty in Philadelphia. They re- 
tained their hold on two House seats, his- 
torically Republican, in Indiana and Ohio. 
They made small gains elsewhere. 

But a careful analysis of the results 
showed a climb in Democratic strength. 

The few State-wide contests gave 
the edge to the Democrats. The most 
notable were in the election of a Governor 
in Kentucky and of members of the Legis- 





—Acme 


JERSEY’S HAGUE 
... the election was as enigmatic... 


lature in New Jersey. Other State-wide 
contests involved nonpartisan issues, such 
as a bonus to veterans, and election of a 
Senator in solidly Democratic Mississippi. 

In Kentucky, where Republicans have 
held the Governorship for the last four 
years, Representative Earle C. Clements, 
a Democrat, was elected. He beat the 
Republican Attorney General, Eldon S. 
Dummit. Mr. Clements voted against the 
Taft-Hartley Act and had the endorse- 
ments of both AFL and CIO labor leaders. 
Mr. Dummit spoke in favor of the law 
during the campaign. 

Kentuckians gave Mr. Clements a 95,000 
majority, or 57.5 per cent of the vote. 
This was a 10.9 per cent larger vote than 
the losing Democrat for the United States 
Senate got in 1946, the last State-wide 
election held there. It was 8.3 per cent 
more than the Democratic candidate for 


Governor got in 1943, when he lost to 
Simeon S. Willis by a narrow margin. And 
it was 2 per cent more than the winning 
Democratic candidate got in 1931, the 
year before Franklin D. Roosevelt came 
into power. 

The Democrats increased their margin 
of control over the Kentucky Legislature 
and substituted a Democratic board of 
aldermen for a Republican board in Louis- 
ville. One Louisville ward, filled with in- 
dustrial workers, gave a 675-vote margin 
to Republicans a year ago. This year, it 
gave a 79l-vote majority to Democrats. 

In New Jersey, Republicans kept sub- 
stantial majorities in the State Legisla- 
ture. But they lost to Democrats three 
seats they had expected to win in the *As- 
sembly. However, in the State Senate, a 
Republican beat the Democratic leader. 
While not altering Republican dominance 
in the Legislature, Democrats emerged 
with a net gain of two seats. 

Moreover, although the adoption of a 
new State constitution was not a partisan 
issue, the Democratic machine in Hud- 
son County, captained by Mayor Frank 
Hague, of Jersey City, turned out the 
biggest supporting vote of any of the 21 
counties. Its vote was much bigger than 
that of nearby Republican Essex County, 
causing Republican leaders to wonder what 
the Hague machine might be able to do 
next year. 

In Mississippi, where Republican candi- 
date L. R. Collins got only 522 votes, a 





—Harris & Ewing 
KENTUCKY'S CLEMENTS 
e.. as the ancient oracles 
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conservative and restrained circuit judge, 
John C. Stennis, was elected to the Senate 
seat formerly held by the late Theodore 
G. Bilbo. Judge Stennis kept silent on the 
race issue and beat four Democratic op- 
ponents, including Representative John 
Rankin, who wound up in fifth place. 

Mayoralty contests gave a clear edge 
to the Democrats. Their victories were 
spread over wide areas. 

In Indiana, which has gone Republican 
in the last two presidential elections, 102 
mayors were elected. Democrats went into 
the contest holding only 28 of the 102 
seats. They emerged with 53, leaving only 
49 to the Republicans. Democrats cap- 
tured such cities as Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, Evansville, Terre Haute, Muncie, 
Anderson, Bloomington, Lafayette, La 
Porte, Vincennes, Connersville and New 
Albany. Gary and South Bend kept their 
Democratic administrations. 

Democrats now control the 12 largest 
cities of the State—cities that will be 
powerful factors in deciding which way 
Indiana’s electoral vote is to go in 1948. 

Ohio results were spotty and inconclu- 
sive. The Democratic Mayor of Cleveland 
was re-elected by the largest vote in local 
history. A Democrat unseated a Republi- 
can Mayor in Warren and brought a full 
Democratic slate in with him. Democratic 
mayors also were elected by slim margins 
in Canton and Lorain. But Republicans 
won in normally Democratic Akron and 
Youngstown. 
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In Pennsylvania, Republicans kept their 
63-year hold on the Mayor’s chair of 
Philadelphia. The Republican vote ran 
higher there than normal. But Democrats 
elected eight mayors in such cities as 
Allentown, Reading and Erie. And they 
took control of the last two remaining 
Republican municipal offices in Pitts- 
burgh. 

While this may not have been a gen- 
eral situation, Philadelphia observers 
noted that the big Republican vote came 
from wards that are heavily populated by 
Negroes and from the South and Central 
Philadelphia wards that used to comprise 
the strong points in the old Republican 
machine of the late William S. Vare. In 
some river wards, the vote ran 10 to 1 for 
the Republicans. 

In New York, existing city regimes were 
upset in 15 cities. Of these, Republicans 
won 8 and Democrats 7. This did not 
count Buffalo, where Democrats captured 
the city council, although the Mayoralty 
was not at stake; nor Syracuse, where 
Democrats won two council seats in nor- 
mally Republican areas. 

In Connecticut, Republicans captured 
Waterbury for the first time since 1921, 
and re-elected their Mayor in New Haven. 

Special elections in various areas in- 
volved such widely varying issues as the 
election of three members of Congress 
and five members of the California Leg- 
islature. The congressional elections made 
no change in present party line-ups. 


—— 


In spite of the failure to alter party 
line-ups, the voting in these districts did 
demonstrate the dramatic comeback the 
Democrats have made from their low 
point of 1946. The Democrats polled ap 
average of better than a 6 per cent jp. 
crease above the votes they had gotten jy 
these districts in 1946. In the Ohio dis. 
trict, they got 3.9 per cent more than jp 
1946. In the Indiana district, they picked 
up 6 per cent more, and in New York, they 
got 8.6 per cent more. 

In the tenth Indiana district, Republi. 
cans elected Ralph Harvey, a farmer, to 
fill a seat in Congress that has been held 
by Republicans since 1938. Only during 
the high tide of the New Deal have the 
Democrats held that area. They won jt 
in 1932, 1934 and 1936, and it went back 
to Republicans in 1938. 

In the fourth Ohio. district, Republi- 
cans elected William M. McCullough, of 
Piqua, to a seat in Congress which only 
the New Deal was able to wrench away 
from the Republicans during the years of 
its greatest power. Democrats held the 
seat from 1932 until 1938. Mr. McCul. 
lough’s margin of victory was the small- 
est a Republican has had since 1938. 

In New York’s fourteenth district, in 
the heart of an area which is traditionally 
Democratic—where Republican  candi- 
dates usually get only from 25 to 30 per 
cent of the vote—Democrats elected 
Abraham J. Multer to Congress. 

But the voting there, as well as else- 
where in New York State, demonstrated 
that the breach is widening between the 
American Labor Party and the Democrats. 
Co-operation of the two has helped the 
Democrats to many victories in New York. 
Edward J. Flynn, the Bronx Democratic 
leader, is fighting further co-operation 
because of a Communist wing in ALP. 
The Labor Party threw its votes to the 
Republican candidate in the congressional 
race. The break complicates the New York 
problem for Democrats in 1948. 

In California, five vacancies in the Leg- 
islature were filled. Republicans won four 
of the five seats, for a net gain of three. 
Two of the unsuccessful candidates, in 
the Los Angeles area, had said they would 
fight labor curbs. Republicans already 
controlled the Legislature. 

As an omen for 1948, the electio 
was as enigmatic as the ancient oracles 
But, in 1931, after the 1930 elections ha‘ 
brought them to within one seat of con- 
trolling the House of Representatives, 
Democrats picked up enough seats in the 
off-year elections to give them control of 
the House. They elected governors in New 
Jersey and Kentucky and picked 
numerous mayoral posts. 

If the 1947 elections mean anything. 
they mean that the Republicans still have 
the Presidency to win. They have not won 
it yet. 
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Tariff Cuts: New Trade Patterns 


Lower Duties for 3,000 Imports Into U. S. 


U. S. tariffs are to drop to the 
lowest point in 100 years. 

This country is granting cuts in 
duties on 3,000 products that 
other countries can sell in Ameri- 
can markets. 

Foreign countries do not offer 
much immediate benefit from 
their tariff cuts because of other 


controls. 
Trade policy is headed for a 
sharp fight in Congress. 


Tariffs are coming down January 1 
on thousands of products from abroad 
that are sold in this country. The U.S. 
tariff wall, after that time, probably 
will be as low as at any time in more 
than a century. 

Cuts in tariffs are arranged under the 
Trade Agreements Act. They have been 
worked out in a general conference with 
22 other nations at Geneva, Switzerland. 
The United States agreed to reduce its 
own tariffs after the first of the year in 
exchange for concessions from other coun- 
tries. U.S. reductions are to take effect 
on schedule. Foreign concessions, for the 
most part, are likely to have no more 
than a token value for several years. 

Goods from abroad, as a result, will 
pay less duty when they enter the United 
States. This country is preparing to open 
its markets more widely to foreign goods. 
U.S. negotiators at the trade conference 
had a bargaining list of more than 3,000 
separate products, ranging from feathers 
to machinery, on which they could cut 
tariffs as much as 50 per cent. Most of 
these items are expected to be on the pub- 
lished list of tariff cuts. 

U.S. goods going abroad, however, 
are not likely to find easier markets for 
some years. Foreign countries will lower 
their tariffs. Empire preferences will be 
teduced by Great Britain, the dominions 
and colonies. But countries that are short 
of dollars can continue to use exchange 
controls, import quotas and other devices 
to control their dollar spending. Nearly 
all countries are having dollar difficulties. 
That means that, for American exporters, 
foreign markets will continue to be al- 
Most as restricted as they are now. 

_ U.S. concessions, in fact, could develop 
into a one-way street. Trade agreements 
now signed run for a three-year period. 
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It is expected to take longer than that 
for Europe to recover. There is thus a 
possibility that foreign concessions to the 
U.S. may not become effective in the pe- 
riod in which U.S. concessions are oper- 
ating. 

Escape clauses are included in all trade 
agreements. Whenever the International 
Monetary Fund finds that other countries 
are short of dollars, trade controls will be 
allowed. And if the President of the 
United States finds that U.S. tariff con- 
cessions result in a flood of imports that 
injure domestic producers, he can sus- 
pend the concession. 

Tariff policy, meanwhile, is destined for 
another sharp fight in Congress. The 
Trade Agreements Act expires on June 
12, 1948, and, with Republicans in con- 
trol of Congress, there is doubt that the 
law will be extended. The end of the Trade 
Agreements Act would be a signal that 
present tariff concessions of the U.S. are 
to be the last. Termination of the Act 
might also be a signal that, at the end of 
three years, tariffs will go up again by 
order of Congress. 

A broad picture of U.S. tariff policy 
is given in the chart. The Underwood 
Tariff of 1913 established the lowest sched- 
ule of duties since 1821. Rates on tariff- 
protected products, on the average, fell 
from around 50 per cent to a low point 
of 16.4 per cent. Then, in 1922, came the 
Fordney-McCumber Act, which boosted 
rates to a high point of 37 per cent. In 
1930, tariffs went up again with the 
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A LOWERED HURDLE FOR BRITISH PRODUCTS 


Smoot-Hawley Act, rising to an average 
of 59 per cent. i 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was adopted in 1934, and since that time 
U.S. tariffs have steadily been reduced 
through bilateral agreements with other 
countries. Before the Geneva conference, 
tariffs averaged 32 per cent of the value 
of imports subject to duty. Now the aver- 
age duty is likely to approach the 15 per 
cent mark, bringing tariffs lower than 
the Underwood rates 

Lower duties are not expected to have 
an important immediate effect on U.S. 
trade in general. Most of the country’s 
major imports, such as newsprint and 
pulp, coffee and tin, are on the free list. 


Particular commodity groups, how- 


ever, are to be directly affected by lower 
duties to be published on November 18. 
Wool and woolen goods, which now 
have the highest tariff protection, are re- 
ported to be scheduled for a 25 per cent 
cut. That would bring the duty on raw 
wool from the present 34 cents per pound 
down to 25% cents. Australia and New 
Zealand will be the major beneficiaries of 
the cut on raw wool, with England gaining 
from a tariff reduction on woolen goods. 
Whisky and wines, now enjoying next 
highest protection, are due for a consider- 
ably lower tariff. Average tariff on these 
goods is 57 per cent of, their value. British 
makers of Scotch whisky and French 
wineries are to be major beneficiaries. 
Cotton goods, with average duties of 
36 per eent, also are headed for reduction 






—World Report 


... will U. S. concessions develop into a one-way street? 
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in duty charged. World cotton production 
has not yet recovered from wartime dis- 
locations, and the volume of imports under 
lower duties is expected to be only a 
fraction of total U.S. consumption. 

Rayon goods, now with an @verage 30 
per cent tariff, are due to enter under a 
lower duty, along with other textiles. 

Machinery, electrical apparatus 
other metal products now enter this coun- 
try under a duty that averages 27 per 
cent. A cut in this tariff is expected, but 
foreign industries have not yet recovered, 
and this country probably is to be a net 
exporter of machinery and metal products 
for several years to come. 

Glassware and pottery, with an aver- 
age tariff of 43 per cent, are almost as 
well protected now as under the Smoot- 
Hawley duty of 46 per cent. A substantial 
cut for these products is anticipated. Re- 
duced tariffs will aid Britain, Czechoslo- 
vakia and most other countries of Europe. 
Before the war, imported glass and earth- 
enware accounted for only 5 per cent of 
total U.S. consumption. 

Wood products, carrying an average 
duty of 11 per cent, were on the list for 
tariff cuts when negotiations opened at 


and 


Geneva. The fact that the United States 
made a pact with Canada indicates that 
these products are due for a still lower 
duty. Lumber and shingles are the prin- 
cipal items affected. 

Paints, chemicals and some oils are 
likely to be allowed to enter the United 
States under a tariff that is lower than the 
current 33 per cent average. In the past, 
imports of these products were only a 
fraction of the total consumption in the 
United States. 

Farm products that were on the Geneva 
bargaining list included nuts, spices, fruits 
and livestock feeds. The average duty on 
imported farm products is 23 per cent. 
Cuts are expected, but not to the full 50 
per cent allowed. Also on the list for cuts 
are canned fish, shellfish and frozen, pickled 
and salted fish, coming chiefly from Can- 
ada and Western Europe. 

Other products due for slashes in duty 
are furs, laces, leather, hides and_ skins, 
smoking pipes, precious stones and other 


luxuries. 

Lower duties on 
are not likely to provide noticeable com- 
petition with American goods in the period 
immediately ahead. The U.S. consumer 


these commodities 


— 
market, with present income, is able to 
absorb all that can be produced in the 


United States arid more. Additional jm. 
ports probably could be absorbed in cop. 
siderable quantity without affecting U,§. 
production. 

Actually, the trade agreements that were 
negotiated at Geneva and the International 
Trade Organization that is expected to 
come out of the Havana conference, later 
this year, are designed for the future rather 
than the present. At the moment, all coun. 
tries recognize that world trade and pro- 
duction are so disrupted that controls are 
needed to put first things first. Industria] 
machinery, for example, is needed abroad 
more than mechanical refrigerators, 

Trade agreements now negotiated are 
geared for a world in which production 
is relatively untrammeled and in whieh 
plenty, rather than scarcity, is the prob. 
lem. The Geneva conference, however, 
marked the first time that so many nations 
have been able to agree on rules for world 
trade, even though those rules may not 
fully apply until a future date. The 93 
nations that subscribed to the agreements 
normally conduct three fourths of the 
world’s trade. 


(RATIO OF DUTIES COLLECTED TO VALUE OF DUTIABLE IMPORTS) 
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“THANKSGIVING DINNER” by Douglass Crockwell. Number 10 in the series ‘Home Life in America,” 


Bee belongs. ENJOY it 


In this home-loving land of ours ...in this America of kindli- 


ness, of frie ndship, of good-humored tolerance pe ‘rhaps no 


beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good Sa 


American beer and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It be longs— 
to pleasant living, to good fellowship. to sensible moderation. 
And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our American 


heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE 
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by noted American illustrators, 
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FEDERALS HAVE WON : « « 
By Costing Le55 to Kun! 


@ For 37 years Federal has been building trucks 
that have enjoyed an outstanding reputation for 
ruggedness, dependability, low upkeep cost, long 
life and bed-rock operating economy. 


Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, mainte- 
nance superintendents, service mechanics, dispatchers 
and drivers—have learned by keeping comparative 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 





cost records, checking lay-up time, servicing and 
running costs that Federal Trucks have those qualities 
of endurance, economy and rugged all-truck per- 


formance that insure owner satisfaction. 


That’s why so many truck users now say: ‘‘Toss the 


Tough Jobs to Federal.” 


e DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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Tne ational Week 


Fuel shortages are to chill some 
homes, shut down some factories 
this winter. 

Rationing of fuel oil and heat- 
ing gas is planned by industry, 
not by Government. Coal will be 
far from abundant. Gasoline sup- 
ply will ease, then tighten next 


spring. 

Main bottleneck is the lack of 
freight cars, pipe lines and ocean 
tankers that carry fuel to supply 
centers. 


Fuel outlook for homes and cars is 
not so good, is tending toward more 
scarcity, more tightness of supply 
rather than toward stability and 
abundance. 

Outlook report at this time suggests 
the following: 

Gasoline. Supply of gasoline is partic- 
ularly tight in the East. With a warm 
autumn, motorists have burned up more 
gasoline than was expected. As a result, 
some oil companies are rationing gasoline 
to Eastern dealers. All companies are likely 
to turn to rationing when warm weather 
brings an even worse shortage next spring. 
Formal rationing is not considered, de- 
spite reports. Ration books are not being 
printed for gasoline or for any other com- 
modity. 

Fuel oil. An already tight supply of 
fuel oil is to grow much worse this winter. 
Rationing already is planned by the in- 
dustry. Old customers will tend to be fa- 
vored. New customers may find themselves 
without oil at times. Supply on hand 
east of the Rockies is smaller than 
it was a year ago. Demand may _ be 
up 20 per cent. If winter is severe, de- 
mand may be up 40 per cent, on the 
basis of official opinion. Many families 
may be cold as the result. 

Coal. There is plenty of coal at the 
mines. But there are too few railroad cars 
to carry it and too little steel to build new 
cars quickly. In shortest supply right now 
is hard coal for heating homes. Types of 
soft coal used in households—lumps and 
the larger stoker sizes—are scarcer than 
coal used by industry. Relief for coal 
users is expected after mid-November, 
when coal cars will be released from other 
traffic movements. As a result, coal users 
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SCARCITY OF FUELS AHEAD 


Outlook: Cold Homes, Less Driving 





Source: Interior Dept. 


in most areas may squeeze through the 


winter without serious trouble. 

Natural gas. A tight situation is to 
result for gas if winter is colder than nor- 
mal. Some homes between the Rockies 
and the Appalachians may be chilly. In- 
dustries in the same’ region face curtail- 
ment, and perhaps shutdowns that will 
throw men out of work for a time. 

Much depends upon what winter has in 
store. If there is much freezing weather, 
then there will be a great many cold fami- 
lies. If winter is relatively mild, most peo- 
ple will get by without acute difficulties, 
provided there are no breaks in supply 
from strikes, floods or other interruptions. 

egional picture. Families and indus- 
tries in some areas will fare worse than 
others, however. 

East Coast region is to be hit hardest. 
Supplies of fuel oil in Eastern States are 
17 per cent smaller than they were a year 
ago. Demand is to be far higher this 
winter, even with relatively mild weather. 
Coal users in the East will have trouble 
getting the types of coal they want. 

Midwest is to be short of both fuel oil 
and gas. Supplies of fuel oil, however, have 
increased somewhat in that area and now 
are slightly larger than they were a year 
ago. A really easy winter would allow most 
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Midwestern families to get by without 
acute hardships. 

Other regions are not expected to run 
into much trouble this winter from lack 
of fuel, barring record low temperatures. 
Supplies of fuel oil in the Southwest are 
only slightly smaller than they were a 
year ago. And the Rocky Mountain and 
West Coast States are better off than the 
East. 

The long view. Real abundance of 
fuels in the U.S. is years away. Natural 
gas will be in better supply when there are 
more pipe lines to move it. That means no 
great improvement before 1950. Fuel oil 
and gasoline, if business activity is high, 
are expected to be scarce for at least five 
years, maybe longer. Reason is that, when 
transport and refining facilities are ex- 
panded, there will not be enough crude 
oil, unless new oil fields are developed 
quickly or more crude is imported, or un- 
less demand drops. 

Coal supplies will increase as more coal 
cars are built. But, if relief exports to 
Europe are large, coal probably will not 
be plentiful for four or five years. 

The fuel problem, thus, is likely to re- 
main with the U.S. at least until 1951 or 
1952, with probably only slight improve- 
ment by the winter of 1948-49. 
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| BOOM IN U. S. BUSINESS is setting 
new records at present when a mild 
setback had been indicated earlier. 

A recession from boom levels set in 
during the spring and early summer 
months only to give way to a new up- 
surge in demand for goods and to 
more inflation. 

The Pictogram illustrates graph- 
ically what happened to turn in- 
cipient bust into a bigger-than-ever 
boom. 

In first half, 1947, the boom started 
to fade. Building activity slowed. Of- 
ficial estimates of 1947 construction 
were revised downward. Exports 
sagged. Merchandise exports fell off 
about 20 per tent. Retail trade 
clined sharply in volume. Retga#€rs as 
a result cut back byyiw® for in- 
ventory. Output of 1e industries 
fell as a result. on-textile output 
dropped negy#® 20 per cent, woolens 
dropped per cent, shoe production 

cent. Prices declined sharply in 
many sensitive commodities. 

Then things happened. 

Crops ran into drought in Europe. 
Farm-product prices skyrocketed. 
Bad weather cut U.S. corn crop. Good 
weather gave a bumper wheat yield 
that could be sold at high prices. Farm 
income rose to a level $4,000,000,000 
above earlier estimates. 

“Marshall plan’ was announced, 
promising Europe a new flow of dol- 
lars. A figure of $5,000,000,000 a year 
for four years was revealed. At the 
same time, trouble with Russia as- 
sured big U.S. spending on military, 
a $37,000,000,000 budget. 

Wage increases replenished worker 
pay envelopes, bolstered buying 
power with added billions of income 
to support the boom. Pay raises came 
thick and fast after John L. Lewis got 
a big raise for his coal miners. 

Cash for GI’s then gave a new shot 
in the arm to trade. States paid 
bonuses of nearly $1,000,000,000 start- 
ing in August. Then $1,000,000,000 in 
terminal-leave bonds was cashed dur- 
ing September and October. 

The pump that had started to slow 
down its delivery of dollars early in 
the year was replenished with billions 
of new dollars and the promise of bil- 
lions more after midyear. Building 
picked up. Inventory buying resumed 
in a big way. Retail trade took a spurt 
in September. Export declines slowed. 
Production started to pick up in in- 
dustries where it had slowed. Employ- 
ment rose to new highs. 

A boom that had approached its 
end was on the way again. 

















i “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
Ww ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’’ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE REAL COMMUNISTS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The real communists are not in Hollywood. 

Nor are they to be found in any substantial number 
in the rank and file of American labor unions. 

The real collectivists and socialists are in Washing- 
ton—in the high places of government, in the high 
councils of national labor unions, in the high councils 
of the Democratic party. 

For the real communists which America must com- 
bat are not those who are in league with foreign gov- 
ernments or who are “subversive” in the sense that 
they wish to see our form of government overthrown 
by physical force. 

America has only a handful of communists who 
sympathize with totalitarianism in Russia or are 
really working in the interests of a foreign power. 

But America has many citizens whose loyalty to the 
United States is unquestioned and who yet are the en- 
emies of our risk-capital system. They are doing every- 
thing in their power to overthrow it by political means. 

The enemies of our system of risk capitalism are for 
the most part conscientious citizens with a sincere 
conviction that state socialism is better for America 
than the “free enterprise system.” They do not avow 
that belief. They would be offended if called by any 
other label except “liberals.” 

This very group, however, strives to destroy our 
system of risk capitalism. They really want govern- 
ment capital and government control substituted and 
some form of planned economy established, with the 
government as master. This group is infiltrating our 
government, our churches, our schools and colleges. 

Undermining tactics: The underlying strategy at 
the moment of the group is to break down America’s 
strongest sinew of strength—the profit-and-loss sys- 
tem. 

In recent months the main attack against the profit- 
and-loss system has come from the strategists in the 
CIO, aided and abetted by Democrats of the radical 
school of thought in Congress. 

The objective seems to be to undermine all confi- 
dence in the profit-and-loss system, first, by arguing 
that profits are too high and, second, by attributing 
all price increases to “profiteering” and playing down 


the part that wage increases or agricultural conditions 
or scarcities of materials have played in the inflation 
of prices. 

Confusing the facts on profits: The attack isn't 
subtle. It is out in the open. It starts with the empha- 
sis on the numerical size of profits. It ignores the large 
volume of business done in an inflationary period and 
the fact that profits have not changed materially in 
ratio when related to the national income. It omits 
mentioning that the profit dollar is taxed twice and 
that the purchasing power of the profit dollar has 
shrunk by 51 per cent while the worker’s dollar has 
diminished 39 per cent. 

It ignores, moreover, the fact that profit margins or 
per cent per dollar of sales have not varied materially 
from pre-war averages. It overlooks entirely the fact 
that the book value of capital in terms of the cost of 
plant or buildings or equipment is low and that any 
use of “net worth” when applied to 1939 figures will 
necessarily be wrong today. For the “book value” of 
capital is not a true picture on which to make meas- 
urements of profit. 

A locomotive still running today was bought a 
about $50,000 in pre-war days. A new one costs about 
$150,000. A plant unit to produce an ingot of steel is 
on the books at a depreciated level of about $50 
whereas a new unit would cost close to $200 today. 

Plant is wearing out. Machinery must be replaced 
at present-day costs—not ‘‘book value” costs. Where 
is the capital coming from to replace what is wom 
out? 

Fortunately, the excess-profits tax was repealed it 
time to prevent the worst depression America woull 
have faced in her whole history. The communists of 
radicals call it a “windfall” and ignore the economi 
implications altogether. They want fixed expenses it- 
creased because one or two years of readjustment 
show numerical profits to be high. They ignore tht 
fact that the ratio of profit to total sales in 1947, at- 
cording to the Department of Commerce figures, is les 
than eight-tenths of one per cent above that of 1924 

After eliminating the inventory profits, which af 
temporary, and the benefits due to carryback pf0- 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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visions in the tax laws, corporate profits in 1946 were 
lower than in 1945. This is the statement recently 
made by the economic staff of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress in response 
to inquiries from the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The nation owes a debt of thanks to the conserva- 
tives in Congress who foresaw the need both for the 
repeal of the excess-profits taxes immediately after the 
war and for the carryback provisions that have so well 
cushioned the transition period. 

There are, nevertheless, radicals in Congress who 
have so little regard for economic reasoning that they 
now want to put back the excess-profits tax on the 
mistaken theory that it will hold down prices. What 
they really want is a managed economy—a public 
utility status for most industries and government- 
created monopolies and cartels. Yet they vehemently 
deny any such purpose and consider themselves “‘lib- 
erals.” 

Some of the enemies of our risk-capital system are 
merely demagogues who distort the economic facts of 
life, but some of them are good men who just do not 
know what makes the wheels go round in a profit-and- 
loss or risk-capital system. 

Everybody on the same “level’’: The most con- 
spicuous example of this is to be found in the attitude 
toward tax reduction on the part of many Democrats. 
Some, to be sure, go along blindly with the Admin- 
istration without stopping to think what the implica- 
tions of their position really are. Others know what 
they are after—they want to reduce all earnings to a 
level of so-called equality. They want to put the 
skilled and the unskilled, the talented and the un- 
talented all on the same footing. They belittle man- 
agement’s skill at every opportunity. 

The communistic doctrine, too, is based on a level- 
ling of incomes. Many of our American communists 
don’t know that in Russia the original revolutionary 
concept came to be modified after some practical ex- 
perience with human nature. Some rewards are given 
today in Russia to the skilled workers. Some incentive 
systems have been adopted. Private capital and pri- 





Undermining confidence in risk capitalism is first step to state socialism— 
Strategy of blaming all economic ills on profits without disclosing real picture 
—High taxation promotes communistic doctrine of levelling all incomes. 














































vate ownership of the means of production are, how- 
ever, still tabooed. 

But in America the first step in the original ap- 
proach apparently has been introduced—not as com- 
munism, of course, but as so-called “liberalism.” It is 
plainly a move in the direction of state socialism. 

Penalizing the thrifty: In the message of President 
Truman last summer vetoing the tax bill, for instance, 
is to be found the equivalent of the original bring- 
everybody-to-the-same-level doctrine of the com- 
munists. He argues, in effect, that the successful must 
be penalized, that thrift is not to be rewarded, that tax 
reduction must not benefit those who by their very 
earnings have achieved an advanced position. 

The Democratic Administration’s argument is that 
proportionate tax reductions from high wartime rates 
cannot be given those upon whom the burden fell heav- 
iest during the war. These men must continue in- 
definitely to bear wartime tax burdens. They have felt 
the biggest cut by the tax collector in take-home pay 
of any group in America since 1939, and on top of this 
has come inflation’s cut in purchasing power. 

There is no more certain way to kill risk capital- 
ism than to punish the managerial class. 

The managerial class usually furnishes investment 
money for the purchase of stock equities. Today this 
market has dried up. The middle class is pinched by 
inflation and the Administration denies it tax relief. 
Companies that were not fortunate enough to earn big 
profits in 1946 and 1947 cannot expand or replace out- 
worn equipment to increase production because they 
do not have sufficient earnings to justify bond issues 
and they cannot find a market for the sale of stock. 
The investor class foresees no dividends high enough 
to be worth the risk as long as tax rates are virtually 
confiscatory. 

The system of risk capitalism can be demolished by 
a refusal to relieve individuals of wartime tax rates, 
thus destroying incentives and depriving the middle 
class of a chance to save money for investment. 

The enemies of the system of risk capitalism are 
the unwitting exponents and allies of the communist 
philosophy. 
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UNIONS’ CAUTION ON STRIKES 


Strikes are near an all-time 
low. Labor law, labor attitudes 
keep workers on the job,. off 
picket lines. 

Wage demands, third round, 
are taking shape. 

Pay raise of 10 to 15 cents is 
in sight. Idea in 1948 will be to 
settle without strike, avoid in- 
come loss. 

Labor-leader strategy is to at- 
tack profits, go in for politics, 
avoid more big showdown strug- 
gles with employers. 


An unnatural peace nas settled 
upon the labor front. Unions gen- 


erally are shying away from strikes. 
despite factors that normally would 
produce trouble. 

Pressures that could be expected to in- 
duce strikes have been building up in 
recent weeks. Purchasing power of factory 
workers is declining. Rising prices have 
offset pay increases earlier in’ the 
year. There is a sellers’ market in jobs, 


won 


and little unemployment. Passage of the 
Taft-Hartley law was regarded by many 
labor leaders as an invitation to worker 
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Behind the peace... 
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Risks of Damage Suits, 


unrest. Yet strikes have dropped to a low 
level. By latest official count, federal con- 
ciliators were mediating only 94 walkouts, 
involving 25,950 workers. This compares 
with 207 strikes a year ago, involving 
109,500 workers. 

Behind the peace are considerations 
that outweigh the strike pressures. 

Big contracts, in the main, are not open 
for wage negotiations at this time. The 
wage showdown in the basic industries is 
due to start early next year, reaching a 
climax probably in April. 

Protest strikes against the Taft-Hartley 
Act cannot be called without risking dam- 
age suits for violation of contract. Union 
treasuries soon will be depleted if damage 
suits are won by employers. 
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. « » @ number of considerations 


Wildcat strikes are infrequent for the 
same reason, and due to fear that the law 
gives employers more power to fire strikers. 

Cost to the individual worker also is a 
factor tending to hold down strikes. Work- 
ers need their pay checks to buy food and 
other necessities. Most workers fear that 
another pay increase would be swallowed 
up by higher prices. Many of them say 
that the big strikes in 1946 cost the 
workers more than was gained in pay raises. 

Work weeks in some industries are be- 
ing curtailed by shortages of materials or 
railroad cars. The workers in these in- 
dustries, thus, are being pinched by rising 
living costs, but they have been unable to 





Pay Losses 
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TRUCK DRIVER 
. » . Outweighing strike pressures 


accumulate savings with which to carry 
on a strike. 

Responsibility for previous price in- 
creases has been charged to the unions 
because of their demands. This 
time, union leaders are trying to center 
attention on the employers’ profits. Part 
of this is a desire to avoid another round 
of wage-price increases leading to further 
inflation. Part of it is strategy in prepara- 
tion for the next wage negotiations. 

Attacks on prices are being conducted 
by the unions on several fronts. 

Congress is being asked to enact legis- 
lation to control prices in some way, possi- 
bly on only a few basic items at the pro- 
ducer level. The AFL does not go along 
with the CIO demand for return of price 
controls. CIO leaders do not expect to get 
any large-scale controls reinstated. 


wage 


Co-onerative stores are being opened 
by some unions, to handle foodstuffs. These 
unions say they will continue to sell gro- 
ceries to members until the prices in the 
regular stores decline to a proper level. 

Current earnings of corporations are be- 
ing cited by union leaders as. reasons fot 
reinstatement of the excess-profits tax. 
(See page 39.) This does not mean they 
expect to see the tax restored: they want 
to call attention to the profits as part of 
their general strategy. 

This strategy is based on the assump- 
tion that prices will continue to go Up. 
The unions are building up to a third 
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A cordial reception awaits every guest who crosses the thresholds of these famous 


hotels. This spirit of genuine friendliness is the distinguishing Hallmark of Hilton 


Hospitality—an inherent quality which each hotel shares with the entire group. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES e THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 











Where you Get.. THe NATIONS FiNEST 





RESEARCH Facilities... 


--. to back up your product’s 
quality and point the way 
to progress 


Today, your company’s progress 
e+» Quite possibly its survival... 
is becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon research. For the 
methods and facilities of science 
can guard the quality of your 
product through laboratory con- 
trol...tell you what makes com- 
petitive products “tick”... show 
you how your own may be im- 
proved. 

Massachusetts, withits renowned 
Universities, Technical Institutions, 
Laboratories and Consulting Firms, 


offers you research facilities un- 
surpassed anywhere in the world. 
Consider the advantages of 
having experts in every field of 
industry quickly available for on- 
the-spot consultation or for long- 
range research programs. 





Consider also, the Bay State’s skilled, 
cooperative craftsmen and closeness to 
major markets. A 50-page illustrated book 
contains a wealth of information on man- 
ufacturing possibilities in Massachusetts. 
Write: Massachusetts 
Development and In- 
dustrial Commission, 
S-Rm. 407U, State ~3 
House, Boston, : 
Massachusetts. 








Only: MASSACHUSETTS Gives You All Three: 
E \ 1, SKILLED, COOPERATIVE LABOR 
| 2. UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
y / 3. CLOSENESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 
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postwar round of pay demands next year 
Present moves are part of a propagand, 
drive charging failure to control price 
and profits. 

Signs of a trend toward third-royn; 
increases already are showing up, although 
most basic industries will not be talking 
wages until early next year. In some indy. 
tries, third-round demands are being nego. 
tiated currently. In others, unions are jus, 
winding up their second-round wage talks 
Some unions are trying to edge up to 
the next round by seeking raises some. 
what higher than the 15-cent pattern set 
in big industries earlier this year, 

CIO Clothing Workers are asking 1). 
cents-an-hour more for 150,000 workers jn 
the men’s clothing industry. They claim 
rising living costs have wiped out the 
1214-cent raise won a year ago. This union 
has been ahead of the other major jp. 
dustries in postwar wage movements, 

Textile Workers, CIO, won a raise of 9 
per cent last week from several Southem 





———, 
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ARBITRATOR TAYLOR 
... transit workers rang up an increase 


cotton mills. The raise lifted the mini- 
mum rate 7 cents, to 87 cents an hour, or! 
cent below the Northern minimum. Cl0 
asked for 15 cents. It got 2 cents more than 
the second-round raise granted in July by 
Northern mills. Third-round increases it 
Northern mills will be demanded when 
contracts expire February 1. 

Truck drivers of the AFL Teamsters 
signed a 2-year pact with trucking lines in 
12 central States calling for a 15-cent raise 
This will be used as a pattern by the union 
in its dealings with other lines. 

Streetcar and bus employes in sever! 
cities are getting third-round raises. In 
Washington, they have just won a 1s 
cent raise from an arbitration board headed 
by George W. Taylor, former War Labor 
Board chairman. This award may affect 
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—_——_—[$—$_ 
the general third-round prospects in other 
industries. 

Copper miners and smelter employes 
ge winding up their second round of pay 
raises, with new contracts with several 
firms. One granted a 10 per cent raise. 

Shoe workers will get a 3-cent raise 
immediately under a contract, covering 
about 1,500 workers, just signed by the 
AFL Boot and Shoe Workers with two 
frms. The agreement calls for further 
raises up to a maximum of 12 cents if the 
cost-of-living index rises. If the index 
falls, rates may be cut, but not below the 
rates in effect prior to this agreement. 

Other increases are being granted by 
individual plants in several industries. 
Where these are third-round raises, they 
help to set the limits of the next general 
round of wages. A third round for the 
basic industries, however, will not reach 
a climax before next spring. Raises of 10 
to 15 cents an hour are a possibility in 
the big industries. 


DRIVE WITHIN UNIONS 
TO BAR COMMUNISTS 


The fight to reduce the power of Com- 
munists and fellow travelers in labor 
ions is growing more intense. This fight 
is certain to affect relations between em- 
ployers and workers in various industries. 

Trouble spots to be watched include: 

Auto Workers, CIO, are scheduled for 
a showdown with the left-wing faction of 
their union at the annual convention this 
week in Atlantic City. A victory for UAW 
President Walter Reuther will give CIO 
President Philip Murray strong backing 
for a bigger drive against leftists in other 
CIO unions. 

The Machinists, an independent group, 
is moving in on left-wing unions in the 
CIO. The Machinists have organized a 
local union in the New York subway sys- 
tem to compete with the CIO Transport 
Workers. They named Communism as the 
issue, and said a group of workers wanted 
to be rescued from the CIO union. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes, AFL, 
are engaged in a left-right quarrel in New 
York City. One group is seeking to purge 
a New York local of alleged Communist 
influence. Another group is asking re- 
moval of the leaders of this drive. 

The Maritime Union, CIO, is preparing 
battle lines for the election of officers 
early next year. The union’s president, Joe 
Curran, defeated the left-wing faction by 
4 narrow margin at the annual conven- 
tion recently. He now is out to capture 
the executive board, which he charges is 
controlled by Communists. 

CIO Public Workers also have a right- 
wing revolt under way. A committee has 
been formed to try to eust officers ac- 
cused of following the Communist Party 
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BLENDED & BOTTLED BY 
THE STIRLING BONDING C% LU 
SSOW & OUMBARTON. SCOTLAND 


that’s Od Smugeler 


BRAND 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple ...and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbartom Scotland. 


From Scotland for 70 Years 
Blended Scotch W hisky - $6 proof 


W.A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S. 
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“This country has a lot to be 
thankful for, Whitey.’ 
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(hil: “Yes, Blackie—and thanks to 
our bumper crops and amaz- 
ing production we're able 

to help the whole world.” 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 















WALTER REUTHER 
The stakes are high... 


line. This union includes employes of fed- 
eral, State and city governments. It also 
is under attack from AFL and _ inde. 
pendent unions. 

Electrical Workers, CIO, are due for 
more right-wing attacks against the top 
leadership in the next few months. The 
leftists defeated the anti-Communists in 
the last convention, but the battle wil 
begin all over again in some plants in 
preparation for a new attempt at gaining 
control of the union next year. 

Utility Workers, CIO, have ousted a 
California official of the union from the 
national executive board because he re. 
fused to sign the anti-Communist aff- 
davits needed to qualify the union for 
NLRB action. Some California units pro- 
tested the action and may launch an in- 
ternal fight on the issue. 

Raids against left-wing unions can be 
expected as part of the general right-wing 
drive to eliminate Communists from posi 
tions of power in the labor movement 
Right-wing locals in some cases will find 
they cannot get the help of the Labor 
Board because their national officers re- 
fuse to sign anti-Communist affidavits 
Many of them probably will affiliate with 
other national unions that are not boy- 
cotting NLRB. 

Communist publications already are pre- 
dicting that the right-wing CIO Ship 
building Workers may become “another 
District 50,” taking in groups of workers 
outside the shipbuilding industry just 4 
District 50 of the AFL United Mine 
Workers has locals in many fields. In 4 
shift within the CIO, the recently orgal 
ized Railway Workers were assigned to the | 
Shipbuilding Workers’ union. { 

UAW’s convention this week is & 
pected to test the strength of the Com- 
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GEORGE ADDES 
... for the left-wingers 


munists. Mr. Reuther, although elected 
president at the 1946 convention, has been 
outvoted on the union’s powerful execu- 
tive board by a faction led by Secretary- 
Treasurer George F. Addes. The Addes 
group included Communists among’ its 
followers. 

The Reuther faction entered the cur- 
rent convention with heavy odds in favor 
of a sweeping victory over the leftists. 
The stakes are high for the left-wingers, 
since the UAW claims to be the nation’s 
largest union. Loss of their toehold in 
UAW could be the beginning of a big re- 
treat for CIO’s left wing. 


RULES THAT CHECK 
BOYCOTTS OF NLRB 


New rules for bargaining elections, laid 
down by the National Labor Relations 
Board, will hurt badly some unions that 
fail to qualify for places on election bal- 
lots by refusing to disavow Communist 
connections. Rival unions willing to file 
non-Communist affidavits will have a 
distinct advantage in the fight to repre- 
sent workers in their dealings with em- 
ployers. 

Three big unions are sticking to their 
original stand of boycotting the Board, 
and thus deny themselves its privileges. 
These are the AFL United Mine Work- 
ets, the CIO Steelworkers, and the CIO 
Electrical Workers. Of these three, the 
Electrical Workers are the most vulner- 
able to raids by rival organizations. Using 
them as an example, it is possible to show 
the way NLRB’s new rules can work in 
practical application: 

A tival union, such as the AFL Elec- 
teal Workers, can ask the Labor Board 
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When traveling 
to or from California 
on the Santa Fe, visit... 


[and of Pueblos 


ats 


“Taos Pueblo” ... an age-old Indian pueblo on the Indian-detour trips in northern New Mexico. 


When you travel to or from California 
via the Santa Fe, northern New Mexico 
calls you to visit its unique and colorful 
Land of Pueblos. 


There, at any season of the year, you 
see Pueblo Indians in one or more age- 
old ceremonial dances, visit prehistoric 
cliff dwellings, ranches, adobe missions, 
and watch the Indians making pottery 
and silver-and-turquoise jewelry. 

Winter is an especially good time of 
year to schedule a Land of Pueblos trip. 
Climate is crisp and invigorating. Night- 
times are memorable, with the air so 
clear you can almost reach up and “pick 
a Star.” 

See this Land of Pueblos on a one, 
two, or three-day Indian-detour—the pri- 
vate motor tours that start from Santa Fé, 
New Mexico. 


Convenient, too. Merely arrange to 
“stop over” at Lamy, New Mexico. A 
motor coach meets thetrain. In Sant “é, 
Fred Harvey’s famous hotel, La Fonda, 
facing the historic plaza, will be your 
headquarters. 

Let us send you the picture folder 
giving full details on the colorful Land 
of Pueblos and the Indian-detours. Just 
mail the coupon. 


| T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager | 











| Dept. US-2, 80 East Jackson Boulevard | 
| Chicago 4, Illinois | 
| Please send me complete information on the Land | 

of Pueblos and tell me how | can explore it on my | 
way to or from California via Santa Fe. | 
| Name 
| Address 
| city State | 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 
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CLEVELAND - JAN. 12-16 





Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks provide 
efficient, safe and economical handling 
for all materials, regardless of type, 
shape or size. Now, to still further in- 
crease handling efficiency, the accessory 
equipped Towmotor can also be used 
for standard fork lift truck operations. 
Thus it handles the regular, as well as 
the unusual and difficult loads that are 
headaches in so many factories and 
Send for Special Bulletins warehouses. Let Towmotor solve your 
ee celal handling problems. Send for 


SIDE SHIFTER © REVOLVING 
CARRIAGE @ UNLOADER Towmotor Accessory Data Sheets today. 
UPENDER © SCOOP ® RAM ; agree 

CRANE ARM ® EXTENSION ‘Towmotor Corporation, Division 3, 


COR TENSION BACKAes? 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 








| deiaamane” ond TRACTORS 





RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 
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for an election in a plant where the (]9 
Electrical Workers have a contvact tha 
is about to expire. The AFL union ha 
qualified for Board action by filing finap. 
cial reports and affidavits stating that jt; 
officers are not Communists. 

An election will be ordered by NLRB 
if the AFL union can prove it has som 
members in the plant involved. The C]0 
union, however, will be barred from the 
ballot as long as it has not met the Taft. 
Hartley Act’s filing requirements. Ep. 
ployes will vote on representation by the 
AFL union or by “no union.” 

If the AFL union wins a majority of 
the votes cast, it will get bargaining rights 
for the plant. The employer then must 
bargain with the AFL or face charges by 
NLRB. The CIO union cannot strike to 
compel the employer to sign a new cop. 
tract unless it wants to run the risk of 
being charged by NLRB with an illegal 
walkout. 

If the AFL loses the election, however, 
CIO’s chances are somewhat improved, 
CIO strategy presumably will be to urge 
the workers to vote “no union.” Failure 
of AFL to get a majority will give the 
employer an opportunity to renew the 
CIO’s contract or to refuse to deal with 
any union. 

A CIO contract, if renewed by the firm, 
however, can be challenged by the AFL 
union. The AFL can file charges with 
NLRB against the employer on_ the 
ground that he is dealing with a union 
that has not proved its majority status. 
The CIO, in this event, might be able to 
block such charges by proving its majority 
through an election conducted by some 
agency other than the Labor Board. 

A strike by CIO also is a_ possibility, 
once the AFL loses the NLRB poll. The 
law permits strikes for bargaining rights, 
provided that no union has been certified 
by NLRB as the official bargaining agency 
for the plant. The CIO union, by striking. 
thus may be able to force the employer 
to sign a new contract. If the strike fail, 
however, the CIO loses its hold on the 
plant. 

Ending its boycott of NLRB will not 
help the CIO union get a new election im- 
mediately in the plant, in the example 
cited. The law does not permit NLRB 
to hold a new election in less than a year’ 
time. 

The risk faced by unions that continue 
to boycott NLRB, thus, is a big one. 
Many of them probably will have 4 
change of heart as the danger of raids in- 
creases. Officials of the Steelworkers have 
indicated that they will comply with the 
law’s filing requirements in due time, if 
the union loses its fight in court to upset 
the new NLRB election rules. Other unions 
are expected to get in line, too, in order 
to assure themselves places on NLRB 
ballots. 
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Specialists in low-temperature processes:— 


a 
of Engineers and builders of the world’s largest 
Methane Liquefaction System 


Builders of the largest Oxygen-Producing Unit 
in the chemical industry 


Engineers and builders of the five largest Liquid 
Petroleum Gas Plants in the U. S. (serving Boston, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Toledo) 


. . . These are references to Stacey-Dresser Engineering — 
a division of Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. — one 
of thirteen operating companies, owned and co-ordinated 
by Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. Inquiries welcomed on any problem in oil, 
gas or large quantities of low-cost industrial oxygen. 


* ae Crile Engineering FOR INDUSTRY 


with special emphasis on oil, gas and chemistry 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland O.; Tyler, Tex 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc 
Olean, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif 


DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 


DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co. 


Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif 


KOBE, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


PAYNE Furnace Co. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittiez, Calif. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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More work hours are yours with a 


Ford Truck! That’s what longer life means! 


@ It’s how long a truck lasts that helps 
determine its economy. The longer it lasts, 
the cheaper it is to own. 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, noted 
New York life insurance actuaries, 
assembled the records of all trucks of the 
five sales leaders registered from 1935 
through 1941... . 4,967,000 trucks in all. 
Then they prepared truck life-expectancy 
tables in exactly the same way that they 
prepare life-expectancy tables for humans. 

What do the tables show? Ford Trucks 
last up to 19.6°7 longer than the other 
four sales leaders! 

Why is this true? Building long life into 
trucks is a Ford tradition based on experi- 
ence! Ford has built and sold more trucks 
than any other manufacturer! 

See vour Ford Dealer’s truck life-expect- 
ancy table—yvour proof of why it pays to 
buy a Ford—the truck that lasts longer! 






















































HOW FORD TRUCKS PAY OFF FOR YOU! 


Your truck must produce or perish. The truck 
which can haul for you longer than others is 
the truck which can do the job better... 
more economically . . . more reliably. Ford 
Trucks stay on the job up to 19.6% longer than 
the other four sales leaders. 


Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday 
afternoon 5:00 to 6:00 P.M, Eastern Standard Time. 
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The life-expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 
13.1% longer than that of truck “B” 
3.2% longer than thai of truck "C” 
7.6% longer than that of truck “D” 
19.6% longer than that of truck “E” 


OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the application of sound and accepted actuar- 
ial methods to the actual experience as measure 
by truck registrations, we hereby certify that, in our 
opinion, the accompanying table fairly presents the 
relative lite-expectancy of the trucks involved. 

WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 


Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 
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TAX TIMETABLE IN CONGRESS 


Priority for Relief of Individual Incomes 


Tax reduction, being written 
into two bills, is not yet certain 
for 1948, may go over until 1949. 
That is what President Truman 


wants. 
First bill offers relief to all in- 


dividual taxpayers. It is being 
drafted with aim of getting votes 
to override a veto. 

Second bill is longer range, 
promises relief in many tax fields. 
But it may cost more in revenue 
than Government will be able to 
afford in 1948. 


Two tax-reduction plans are begin- 
ning to take shape in Congress. They 
are to move separately, on a time 
schedule that looks about like this: 

A personal tax cut is to come up for 
approval first. Action on that bill, of- 
fering tax savings of around $4,000,- 
000,000 a year, is likely to come in 
early 1948. Big question is whether 
the bill can command enough votes 
to override President Truman’s ex- 
pected veto. 

Broader overhauling of tax laws. 
promising savings to corporations as well 
as to individuals, is to come later. A bill 
for this purpose already is being drafted 
by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Action is not likely before late spring 
of 1948, and may be delayed until 1949. 

At short range, Republican tax strate- 
gy is to pass, early next year, a “quickie” 
bill with the political appeal it will take 
to override a veto. Here is the way that 
bill is shaping up: 

A higher exemption and allowance for 
dependents appears to have a good chance 
of getting into the bill. Present idea is to 
raise that from $500 to $600. Little tax- 
payers would get the principal benefit here. 

Income splitting between husband and 
wife for tax purposes is almost sure to be 
written into any tax-relief plan. By divid- 
ing the family income, married couples 
with more than $3,300 of income could 
move into lower brackets, thus saving tax 
money. This privilege already is open to 
couples in 13 community-property States. 

A percentage cut, in one form or an- 
other, probably will complete the plan. 
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Some favor a flat cut, say 10 per cent, 
against the dollar amount of each person’s 
tax. This appeals to higher-income tax- 
payers. Others want a_percentage-point 
reduction, maybe 2 per cent, in the rate 
for each surtax bracket. This would favor 
low-income groups. In either case, the cut 
here should be more moderate than the 
reduction President Truman vetoed twice 
last summer. That plan would have saved 
most taxpayers 20 per cent. 

At longer range, Congress’ tax plans 
are less certain. General overhauling of tax 
laws, like the individual tax cut that is to 





to show the kind of opposition awaiting 
any bill that follows Mr. Magill’s ideas. 

Major tax issues covered by the ma- 
jority and minority reports, then, should 
be examined in some detail. 

Personal income tax. Mr. Magill’s re- 
port declares that present rates, which 
go as high as 86.45 per cent in top 
brackets, discourage personal incentive 
and drain off savings that otherwise would 
go into venture investments. It points 
out that the bottom rate could be reduced 
from 19 per cent to 15 per cent and then 
rise gradually to a ceiling of 50 per cent at 
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TAX THINKERS: REPRESENTATIVE KNUTSON & ROSWELL MAGILL 
... at best, rewriting the tax laws is a long and tedious task 


precede it, involves big reductions in Gov- 
ernment income. The budget may not 
stand both bills. Thus, the general revision 
bill may have to wait until 1949. 

In writing the overhauling bill, Repre- 
sentative Knutson (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, is being guided by a report 
just filed by his special tax advisory com- 
mittee. That group is headed by Roswell 
Magill, New York tax lawyer and former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Magill’s report will carry great weight with 
many members of Congress. 

In a minority report, Matthew Woll, 
vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, took issue with nearly 
every recommendation made by the rest 
of the advisory committee. Mr. Woll’s 
comments are important because they help 


a cost in Treasury revenue of about 
$4,200.000,000 a year. Mr. Woll’s report 
urges that any tax relief be concentrated 
in the lower-income brackets. He proposes 
to do this by increasing personal exemp- 
tions and allowances for dependents. 
Excises. The Magill report suggests 
strengthening the present system of ex- 
cises, arguing that such taxes are a more 
stable revenue source than are income 
taxes. Mr. Woll, on the other hand, urges 
repeal of a long list of excises on the 
ground that they place the greatest rela- 
tive burden on persons least able to pay. 
Actually, the most to be expected any 
time soon is the elimination or reduction 
of a few excises that are said to be work- 
ing a real hardship on business. 
Corporate tax rates. In Mr. Magill’s 
report, corporate-tax cuts are given second 
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Hou to Cut tHE Cost OF 


CLEANING LARGE-AREA FLOORS 


You can cut floor-cleaning costs —and in a really big way— by 
doing more of the job mechanically! By using equipment that 
scrubs and picks up in a single operation, such as the Finnell 
shown above, one or two operators can do a job better in half the 
time it takes a crew of six to eight using separate equipment for 
scrubbing and picking up. This Finnell Combination Scrubber- 
Vacuum is a complete cleaning unit all in one. It applies the scour- 
ing powder (or cleaning solution), scrubs, rinses if required, and 
picks up. Has a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! 


Finnell makes several Combination Machines for large-area cleaning. And 
whether the floors are in corridors of hospitals, schools, or office buildings, or in 
factories or textile mills, there’s a Combination [innell in a size to provide 
maximum brush coverage consistent with floor area and arrangement. The com- 
plete Finnell line includes equipment for every type of floor care, and for use in 
small, congested areas as well as in larger, open places. Finnell also makes a full 
line of Cleansers specially developed for the greater speed of mechanical scrub- 
bing ... and Waxes, Sealers, and Accessories for every need. 


For consultation, literature, or free floor survey, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3711 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ wi’ 
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priority. He thinks corporations are @, 
titled to tax relief, but only after jing 
vidual burdens have been reduced. As , 
special aid to small business, he propos 
to overhaul the rate structure for corpory, 
tions earning less than $50,000 a year, 
Dividend income. Relief from doubj 
taxation of dividend income is urged j 
Mr. Magill’s report. He suggests tha 
stockholders, on their individual tax yp. 
turns, be given a credit for taxes paid }y 
the corporation. Mr. Woll objects to any 
change in the present system. 
Carry-forward of business losses, \ 
seven-year carry-forward of losses, to ayer. 
age out business taxes in good years and 
bad, is recommended by the Magill report 
A joint study by Treasury and congre. 
sional tax staffs recently proposed a five. 
year carry-forward. In either case, this 
would substitute for the present two-year 
earry-back and _ two-year carry-forward, 
Section 102. This section of the Ip. 
ternal Revenue Code imposes penalty 
taxes on corporations that withhold fron 
taxable dividends an improper portion of 
corporate earnings. Mr. Magill propose 
to change the law by placing on the Treas. 
ury the burden of proving that. with. 
holdings have been beyond the reasonable 
needs of the business. Burden of proof now 
is on the taxpayer. Mr. Magill also urges 
that penalties be made to apply only to 
the reserves held to be improper, not t 
the whole amount of the corporation’ 
undistributed income. Mr. Woll argues 
that no change in present law is needed 
It is doubtful that Congress will vote t 
change the law, but relief from Sectior 
102 is promised by recent liberal decisions 
of the Tax Court on the purposes for which 
corporations may withhold earnings. 
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Capital gains. Some capital-gains re- 
lief is reeommended by the Magill report 
Main proposal here is to permit taxpayers 
to deduct from ordinary income, for tax 
purposes, up to 25 per cent of any capi 
tal loss. Mr. Woll, on the other hand, 
urges tightening capital-gains rules. 

Stock options. Until recently, an en 
ploye could get an option to buy stock 
in his company, then pay only the capi 
tal-gains rate on any increase in the 
stock’s value. Now, however, the Treas 
ury holds that any gain in a stock be 
tween the time the option is granted ani 
the time it is taken up by the employe! 
subject to the full income tax rate. Mr 
Magill proposes to reverse that Treasury 
ruling by law. Mr. Woll dissents, holding 
that this would open up a tax-avoidanee 
device. 

Employes’ pensions. The Magill repo" 
recommends more liberal tax provisions 0! 
employe pension plans. For one thing. 


it proposes that unincorporated businesses f 
get the same tax benefits as corporatiols f 


on pension plans. For another, it sugges! 


that the employe be permitted to deduct 
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from his income, for tax purposes, any 
noney he pays into such a plan. Mr. Woll 
qiticizes this as an effort to reduce the 
“taxes of the well-to-do.” 

Depreciation. Mr. Magill proposes to 
et the taxpayer determine how rapidly 
the value of any given asset should be 
written off for tax purposes. He declares 
that this would mean no tax saving, since 
the taxpayer, over the years, cannot de- 
duct any more than the value of the 
property. Mr. Woll contends the revenue 
oss would be heavy, as taxpayers would 
take their big deductions in periods of high 
profits and taxes. 

Co-operatives. On the touchy question 
of taxing co-ops and other organizations 
now exempt, Congress got no advice from 
the Magill group. Nor has the Ways and 
Means Committee, now holding hearings 
on the issue, been able to get any com- 
mitment out of the U.S. Treasury about 
what ought to be done. Chances appear 
sim for any major change in the tax 
treatment of co-ops. 

Estate taxes. Several changes in present 
estate and gift taxes are proposed by the 
Magill report. One suggestion is that half 
of any transfers of property between hus- 
band and wife be exempt from estate or 
gift tax. There is talk of writing this pro- 
vision into any bill that contains the 
income-splitting proposal. That might give 
income splitting some appeal to legislators 
from community-property States, since 
present estate-tax laws cause unusual com- 
plications in those States. 

Another proposal is to establish a flat 
rule that any gift made more than two 
years before death should not be included 
in the estate of the deceased. Under pres- 
ent law, the Treasury has to determine 
whether gifts before death were made in 
contemplation of death. If so, they are 
subject to estate tax, not gift tax. 

Family trusts. To reduce the number of 
lawsuits involving family trusts, the re- 
port recommends that Congress spell out 
tules governing the cases in which trust 
income is taxable to the person who sets 
up the trust. It suggests that the person 
creating the trust should be taxable if the 
trust is for less than five years, or if he 
keeps the right to change the beneficiary. 
Under present law, the determination in 
most cases rests with the Treasury. 

Congress’s tax problems, as these sam- 
ples show, reach into every phase of the 
federal revenue system. At best, rewrit- 
ing the tax laws is a long and tedious 
task. Mr. Knutson hopes to finish the job 
by March 15, but many others think it 
will take at least all of the 1948 session 
of Congress, and maybe longer. The budg- 
et picture adds to the complications. 
Taxpayers, thus, cannot yet count on any 
more than a “quickie” cut in personal 
Mcome taxes in 1948. And even that could 
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omple —your secretary or office boy can operate it. No special 
training required. 


Versatile—letters, post cards, forms, folders . . . variety of shapes, 
sizes, colors . . . at lower cost for long or short runs. 

Fast —always ready for use. Little preparation time. No 
extensive daily “cleanup” needed. 

Electrically driven or hand-operated models. Complete line now 

available. Call the Mimeograph distributor in your city for a 

demonstration. 


<> The Mimeograph | 
brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPAH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Incomes and spending have surged to 
a higher level. 

Personal incomes rose to a rate of 
$210,300,000,000 per year in Septem- 
ber, up $15,400,000,000 from August, 
the sharpest rise since May, 1936, 
when veterans’ adjusted-service bonds 
from World War I were paid off. 

Terminal-leave bonds from World 
War II were cashed in the amount of 
$960,000,000 in September. This 
would be $11,500,000,000 on an an- 
nual-rate basis. It made up most of 
the $15,400,000,000 rise. 

A lower rate of personal income is 
due for October. Half of the veterans’ 
bonds were cashed in September. 
The rest are being cashed at only 
one fifth the September rate. 

The level for September, however, is 
up $3,900,000,000 over August with- 
out the bond payments. 

Wages and salaries rose to a rate of 
$124,300,000,000, up $1,800,000,000. 
A raise of 1544 cents an hour was 
made to 1,000,000 railway employes. 

Proprietors’ and rental income rose to 
a rate of $48,200,000,000, up $2,300,- 
000,000. Farm income is included. It 
was higher because of larger market- 
ings at higher prices. 

After taxes, personal incomes were at 
a rate of $179,400,000,000 in the third 
quarter, up $8,700,000,000 from the 
second. The rise amounted to $55 per 
person per year. The buying power 
of per capita income, however, rose 
less than 2 per cent because of the 
rise in living costs. 

Employment gains are helping to 
swell incomes. Civilian employment 
rose to 59,204,000 in October, up 
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332,000 from September. Jobs are at 
a new record high, allowing for the 
drop normal at this time of year. 

Business is putting more money into 
inventories. 

Inventories, shown in the top chart, 
rose to $40,175,000,000 in September, 
up $1,000,000,000 from August and 
up $7,700,000,000 from a year ago. 
Retailers added $480,000,000 to stocks 
in September, manufacturers $350,- 
000,000, wholesalers $120,000,000. 

Sales by business rose to $36,100,000- 
000 in September, up $900,000,000 
from August. 

Consumer spending is at a fast rate. 
Retail-store sales in September set 
a new record, 5 per cent above Au- 
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gust. Department-store sales in Sep. 
tember almost equaled their May 
record. For October and for th: week 
ended November 1, they were 4 per 
cent below September. 

Credit is easy to get. 

Loans to business by Federal Reserve 
member banks rose $222,000,000 in 
the week ended October 29. 

Installment credit to consumers rose 
to a total of $5,298,000,000 out- 
standing on September 30, up $113, 
000,000 from August 31. The total 
is 61 per cent above a year ago, but 
still 10 per cent below 1941. 

The rise in U.S. spending far exceeds 
the export drop. Rates per year in 
the first, second and third quarters 
are given below in billions. 

IstQ. 2dQ. 34Q. 

Total spending $221.2 $226.0 $231.7 
U.S. consumption 156.2 1583 1645 
Business investment 29.6 288 300 

New construction 10.3 95 100 
Durable equipment 16.6 17.8 180 
Inventory change 27 15 20 
Export surplus 10.7 13.0 1038 

The boom is carried along by the in- 
come rise. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 96.1 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended November 8. 

Factory output rose to 192.7 on The 
United States News indicator for the 
week ended November 1. The level 
was 191.6 the previous week. 

Prices hold near their recent highs. 

Volume of business has been boosted 
by higher retail sales and by business 
inventory accumulation. Demand, 
despite higher prices, is still taking 
the full output of industry and agri- 
culture. 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities. 
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LUCKY BRIDE ...and lucky bridegroom, Company. Ordinary “accidents” that chip — versatile chemical materials with whic h 
too. Someone thoughtful has enhanced and crack china and earthenware will Cyanamid is helping to “mold the future 


their happiness for years to come with a never spoil its lasting beauty. Truly, through chemistry. 








*£ 4 : 7 . ‘ ae » chart > WELMAC is American Cuanamid Company's registered U.S. } 
really serviceable gift of rare and lasting tableware of MELMAC can be « herished ee ee 
beauty. for a lifetime! 

And who wouldn’t be delighted to own This exciting new development 





such lovely tableware. Perfectly at home — in tableware also offers interesting 
for smart suppers, it is equally “right” for opportunities for use m_ restau- 
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cheerful breakfasts and gay luncheons. rants, hotels, hospitals, company 
Indeed, there’s. magic appeal in its lus- dining rooms and other places 
trous color... its smooth, satiny texture where beauty and durability are American 
.its modern simplicity and dignity. important. . | 
But that’s only part of the story. This And, of course, MELMAC Is Cyanamid Company 
colorful tableware is practically unbreak- finding many uses m other prod- 
able... for it is made of MELMAC*, a ucts because of its unique prop- 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


remarkable material developed in the re- erties and adaptability. It is 
search laboratories of American Cyanamid another of the many new and 
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of all part replacements in our machines 


could have been avoided by proper lubrication” 


says the Chief Engineer 
of a large machine tool manufacturer 


help you find opportunities for big 
dollar savings in your plant | 


“WE KEEP TRACK OF ALL REPLACEMENT 
parts ordered for our machines—and we investi- 
gate the cause of each failure,’ says this Chief 
Engineer. “We've found that 80 per cent of all 
these replacements can be avoided by proper 
lubrication.” 
What percentage of your part replacement bill 
could be saved? Let a Gulf Lubrication Engineer 
work with you to find out! He will recommend 
the proper lubricants and the most suitable 


Gulf Oil 


LUBRICATION Boston 





- New York - Philadelphia 
New Orleans - 





methods of application, help you set up a tailor- 
made lubrication program, and suggest ways and 
means to eliminate contamination of lubricants. 
As a result, you'll get less wear, reduced down 
time—and a big savings in repair bills. 

The services of a Gulf Lubrication Engineer— 
and the Gulf line of more than 400 quality lubri- 
cants—are available to you through 1200 ware- 
houses in 30 states from Maine to New Mexico. 
Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office. 


Corporation « Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
: Pittsburgh - Atlanta 


Houston -« Louisville - Toledo 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Keport. 


Profits are coming under offi- 


| dal fire as too big. 


re oe 





Profit totals shrink, however, 
when examined. Higher costs eat 
up dollars, leaving no stock- 
holder bonanza. 


Money needs of business are — 


immense. Yet attack on profits is 
complicating the problem of busi- 
nessmen. 

Profit system faces its test if a 
setback occurs. 


Profits of U.S. corporations, along 
with wages of workers and income of 
farmers, are running at a record rate 


| and tending to rise. 


Unlike other sources of income, 


| however, profits are under attack. A 


revived excess-profits tax is being pro- 
posed in the Senate. There is criticism 
when owners of corporations get an 


» increase in pay through an increase in 


dividend payments. Labor leaders in- 
sist that workers should get a big slice 
of profits through wage increases. 
The official attitude toward profits, as 
a result, is tending to discourage invest- 
ment. Businessmen, needing to expand 


' operations to supply goods to meet de- 


mand and ease inflation, are forced more 
and more to go to banks to get money. 
Investors who rush to invest in houses, 
or farms, or other things at high prices, 
tend to back away from corporation se- 
curities. Investment of savings in in- 
dustrial expansion is discouraged. Borrow- 
ing at banks, thereby adding to money 
supply and to inflation forces, is en- 
couraged, 

Facts about profits, the official figures 
reveal, are not all on the surface. The 
surface facts are the ones that are at- 
tracting the official eyes and influencing 
attitudes. They are the ones that follow. 

Profits before taxes, as reported by the 


' Department of Commerce, are running at 


a rate of $28,200,000,000 a year. That 
compares with $21,100,000,000 last year 
and $6,500,000.000 in 1939. Back in the 
m year 1929, profits before taxes 
amounted to $9,800,000,000. 
Taxes, however, alter the picture sub- 
stantially. Taxes on corporate income were 
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“mmm extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


TROUBLES IN BIG PROFITS 


Rising Costs That Eat Into Earnings 


The Profit Record 


Corporate Profits — Before and After Taxes... 
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...How Inventory Profits Alter the Record 


PROFITS AFTER TAXES « 
INVENTORY PROFITS EXCLUDING INVENTORY PROFITS 
1946 ANNUAL RATES 
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with SoundScriber Portable 
Electronic Disc Dictation Machine 





@ Dictate reports, instructions, memos, letters— 
as you travel—on SoundScriber’s featherweight, 
unbreakable plastic discs. Mail the discs to the 
home office or to any other office using Sound- 
Scribers. No more night work. Get it done as you 
go—with the SoundScriber Portable. Self con- 
tained. Works in car, at home, in hotel room, or 
trains. Get all the facts. Return coupon now. 
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only $1,400,000,000 in 1929 and $1,500,- 
000,000 in 1939. They will amount to $11,- 
200,000,000 this year, or nearly eight times 
the prewar rate. 

Profits after taxes, as a result, begin to 
show an altered picture. In the last boom 
year of 1929, profits after taxes were 
$8,400,000,000. In 1939, thé last prewar 
year, they were $5,000,000,000. In 1946, 
they were $12,500,000,000, and this year 
are at a rate of $17,000,000,000. The level 
of profits after taxes, thus, is double 1929 
and substantially above a year ago. 

The attack now directed against the 
idea of profits is based upon the figures 
outlined above. Some members of Con- 
gress think that they call for an excess- 
profits tax to drain away more dollars to 
the Government so that corporations can- 
not have them. An excess-profits tax will 
not be enacted, but it is being talked about. 
Labor demands a slice of profits in the 
form of wage increases not accompanied 
by price increases, so that workers can 
have more dollars with which to bid for 
a limited supply of goods. 

The profit picture, however, takes on 
a different appearance when examined 
more closely. 

Profits are not all in the form of dollars 
piled up in the corporation treasury or in 
a bank account. The popular idea of prof- 
its is that they are cash in the pocket of 
a businessman. In important part, profits 
do represent cash in the pocket or in the 
bank. But not altogether. 

Inventory profits, for example, account 
for an important share of today’s total 
profits of corporations. These profits must 
be reinvested in high-priced inventories. 
If prices then go down, the profits can 
fade as quickly, or more quickly, than they 
occurred. Profits from inventory gains, on 
the basis of first-half, 1947, experience, are 
at the rate of $5,300,000,000 a year. If 
inventory profits are taken out, corpora- 
tion profits this year are runnnig at the 
rate of about $11,700,000,000. This is more 
than double 1939, but not much greater 
than 1929 when the volume of business 
done was only about half that of today. 

Losses, too—the possibility of loss—are 
taken into consideration even when profits 
seem high. It is recalled that, in 1920, 
profits were very great by past standards, 
but one year later industry as a whole 
operated at a loss. Businessmen are aware 
of the fact that U.S. business operates on 
a profit-and-loss system, not just a profit 
system. Experience under this system sug- 
gests that today’s profits can turn readily 
into tomorrow’s losses. 

Uses of profits also relate to the issue 
of whether profits are at a level that is 
out of line with anything that might be 
considered reasonable. Again, the figures 
reveal an interesting situation. 

Dividend payments to owners of cor- 
porations, based upon first-half, 1947, 





es, 


experience, ran at a rate of $5,800,000. 
000. They since have risen to a rate above 
$6 ,000,000,000. That is little more than on 
third of corporation profits after taxes, ]j 
represents a substantial increase over pr. 
war levels, but does not give to corporation 
owners an income increase that approaches 
the increase obtained by workers or by 
farmers or by most other groups. The 
Government, using Section 102 of the Ip. 
ternal Revenue Code, has tried to get cop. 
porations to pay out more of their earning 
in the form of dividends. Profits, however, 
have gone largely into other things, as 
the record shows. 

After dividends, on the basis of first. 
half, 1947, experience, corporations yil 
have remaining profits of about $11,000. 
000,000, including inventory profits, Ap 
added $4,000,000,000 will be on hand from 
depreciation allowances. That makes $15, 
000,000,000 available for financing opera 
tions or providing for expansion to mee 
demands for goods and services. That looks 
like a lot of money. 

Inventory investment, however, is be. 
ing made at a rate of about $8,000,000, 
000. Inventories have to be kept up or ex. 
panded to supply the productive machine 
High and rising prices call for use of im- 
mense numbers of dollars to pay bills for 
raw materials and other things that go into 
inventories. 

New plant and equipment is being in. 
vested in by corporations at a rate of $15, | 
000,000,000 a year. This is based upon first- 
half, 1947, experience as officially reported. 
Here again, costs are about double pre. 

























war costs, so that profit dollars retained © 


to spend on new or expanded facilities do 
not go so far. In other words, the high § 
cost of living has hit corporations as wel 
as housewives. 

Investment by corporations in inven- 
tory and in new plant and equipment thus 
is at a rate of $23,000,000,000 a year. Yet. 
profits after dividends, including inven § 
tory profits, are to amount to $15,000. F 
000,000. 

New capital required by corporation 
in this year, on the basis of operations 
the first half year, is shown to be about 
$8,000,000,000. In other words, with al FF 
their profits, corporations are forced to 
to the banks or to the security markets for 
billions of added dollars. Yet here again 
there.are problems that businessmen fact 
in trying to expand operations to meet de 
mands for goods so that inflation can be FF 
checked. 

Bank-loan expansion is coming unde! 
official criticism. Banks are being warned 
by Government officials to go slowly 
making loans. This warning comes at ! 
time when business needs for new cap! 
tal are at a high level. 

Security markets, at the same time, 
restricted by a number of things. Offical 
attitudes toward profits are critical. Ts 
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ment this § Yes, a host of things all of us use now owe their good- That’s why today more and more manufacturers use 
i = ) looking serviceable finish to rayon “flock.” rayon flock to give new and attractive finish qualities to 
"915.00 What is rayon flock . . .? Take fine rayon filaments, Cut their products. It’s also why rayon can take another bow 
ee them into tiny pieces all the same length. (So small a —doing something pane for you! If you care - a sam- 
rations in |) billion may weigh less than a pound.) Fasten them ple of rayon flock, we will gladly arrange to get it for you. 
be about 


aa firmly, ends-up, on any surface. Properly done, the soft, 
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‘ced tog} lustrous, suedelike finish you get will be durable, sound- 





arkels{ J) absorbing, nice-to-see-and-touch rayon flock. 
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smen fae f, Some time ago, flocking specialists discovered rayon’s 
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» meet . | great promise as a flocking fiber. Research engineers of 
on can 0 FF E ea ‘ Pee. 
© American Viscose Corporation—the nation’s largest pro- 


ing unde ducer of rayon — gave their help. For by engineering 


ig wart rayon, it can be fitted for special jobs. DEVELOPMENT 
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F YOU are looking for the ideal Sou- 
I thern location, look first to North 
Carolina—the South’s Number 1 State. 

A state of many Main Streets, North + 
Carolina has no huge, congested cities. 
It is a well balanced state of prosperous 
towns and medium size cities, rich agri- 
cultural and forest areas. Total popu- 
lation 3,602,000. 

Main Street, North Carolina offers 
you a great reservoir of easily trained, 
intelligent, friendly and willing work- 
ers, who have an inherent belief in the 
American tradition of fair play. 

Here you will find a mild climate per- 
mitting uninterrupted, year ’round pro- 
duction, as well as savings in construc- 
tion costs. Here you will find a friendly 
people, anxious to help all fair-minded 


business enterprise succeed. And this 


AIN STREET 


North Carolina 











friendly spirit extends throughout gov- 
ernmental units. 

There is plenty of room for expan- 
sion. Ideal from the standpoint of health, 
recreation and better living conditions. 

Close by are raw materials for many 
different lines of industry. Electric 
power is available at reasonable rates. 
An abundance of good water for indus- 
trial uses. Excellent transportation 
facilities by rail, highway, inland water- 
way and ocean port, with short hauls 
to rich, consuming markets. 

Investigate the profit possibilities 
offered by Main Street, North Caro- 
lina. A trained industrial staff will help 
you to find your best location. Write 
Commerce and Industry Division, 3867 
Dept. of Conservation and Develop- 


ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 








INDUSTRY PROSPERS IN 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE SOUTH’S NUMBER 1 STATE 
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Special Report 


policies are fixed so that income of Corp. 
rations is taxed twice, once when earaj 
and again in the form of individual jp, 
come when distributed through dividends 





ee, 


Also, there is fear of what will happen ty 


profits if business should slow. Today, 
profits quickly could become tomorroy’ 
losses if business volume slowed and pricg 
turned down. 

Capital markets—the heart of the cap. 
italistic system—in other words are unde 


fire of Government officials. Corporate 


profits, too, are viewed with some offic) 
hostility. At the same time, wage jy. 
creases for workers have been encourage 
and there is no criticism of unprecedentej 
income for farmers. 

Those all are factors influencing the out. 
look for the profit-and-loss system. Ther 
are these other points as well. 


Margins of profit are somewhat highe P 


than in the past, on an average. Profi 
margin of industry as a whole was 7§ 


cents out of each dollar in first half, 1947, 
against 6.1 cents in 1946 and 6.6 cen} 
back in 1929. Profit totals reflect big va-) 
ume of sales more than increased margin) 


of profit on each sale. 

Profits vary widely between industries 
Air transport is in the red while petroleum 
and electrical machinery industries ar 
reporting big profit increases. Merchandi. 


ing business—wholesale, retail, mail orde 7 





—shows a substantial drop in profits fronf) 


1946. The telephone industry is maki 
less. Manufacturing as a whole, howeve, 


is more profitable this year than it way 


last year. 

Break-even points in industry, th 
points at which profits start, are tendin 
to move higher. In steel, for example, i 


profit once could be made by many con 


ayo seat 


pane 


panies when operating at 50 per cent df} 
capacity. Now profit may not start untiff 
operations are at 70 per cent or highe,™ 


due to higher costs. 


Replacement costs of machinery, 


buildings, of merchandise or other goots 
have skyrocketed. The result is that te 


day’s profits, figured on the basis of cap-f 
tal investments largely made in prewa, 
tend to be overstated. If plant and equip 
ment investment was figured on the bap 


of current replacement cost needed to pF 
vide that plant and equipment, dedwf 


tions from taxable income for depreciatit! 
would be larger than at present and pri 
totals considerably smaller. 


Profits, in other words, are not as sit ; 
ple a subject as they sometimes are mat 
out to be. Profits appear large in total," 


the official figures show that profits rept 


sent barely 11 per cent of income one yy 
nating in corporate business, where the ; 
were 19 per cent back in 1929 and I§ 


per cent in 1939. In 1946 they were dom 
to 8.6 per cent. Labor’s share, on the othet 
hand, now is 74.3 per cent of this incl 
compared with 73.3 per cent in 192. 
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It is not the number of people that determines 
the value of a market. It is the number of people 
who can buy—and keep on buying. 

This truth is significantly emphasized by the 
income figures at the left. Here is a vast, con- 
centrated pool of dollars available for spending. 
For steady spending. Spending for a great variety 
of things. 


Chicago’s most IMPORTANT million buyers! 
In fact, more than a million by a very conserva- 
tive estimate. Reached by a single HOME news- 
paper — a HOME newspaper with SELECTED 
mass circulation——the Chicago Daily News. 


If you cannot get into these Daily News HOMES 


with what you have to say, you can hardly expect 
to get in with what you have to sell! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 71 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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{\ weueni-leated 
fi. Christmas Gift 


Cobbs 


FINEST 
FLORIDA 
FRUITS 







There’s no nicer way to remember 
friends and business associates at 
holiday time than by giving 
COBBS famous tree-ripened fruits 
and tropical delicacies from the 
sun-drenched heart of Florida. Gift 
No. 35, shown above, is a colorful, 
Mexican half-bushel wicker ham- 
er containing approximately 23 
bs. of oranges, grapefruit, tanger- 0 
ines, kumquats, limes, and sugar 
loaf pineapple — holiday dressed 


and boxed for safe delivery. Satis- ye 
0 









faction guaranteed. “Store fruit” 
never tasted like this! Price, $6.50. 
Express charges prepaid by us. All 
orders must be accompanied by 
check or money order. Send for 
free, beautifully illustrated brochure- 
price list showing other popular 
COBBS gift fruit suggestions in natur- 
al color. We are America’s largest 
Packers, Shippers, and Manufac- 
turers of tropical gift fruits and 
delicacies. We do not ship cold 
storage fruit! 


Order NOW for Christmas! 


COBBS, Box C-17, Little River, Florida 
Enclosed is my check or money order 
OE Ricci , for gift packages to be 





shipped to names on attached list. For 
Canadian shipments add 10 per cent. 

(] Please send me your beautifully 
illustrated brochure-price list. 








As you sit and read this important news of 
national affairs, may we remind you that two 
hundred and seventy-five. thousand other sub- 
scribers are doing exactly the same thing 


Advertisers in this magazine each week real- 
ize the full significance of such an important 
audience. 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 











HEART OF-MIAMI 





~ WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 
WITH CUMULATIVE INDEX 


Now you can find any important current news item 
and those of the past 7 years in seconds! With 
this unique weekly news digest and its cumula- 
tive cross-index you can locate instantly every 
name, date, figure, act or quote. Authoritative, 
unbiased, complete. Nothing else like this in the 
U.S. Send for descriptive FREE booklet today. 


FACTS ON FILE « Dept. 34-11, 516 Fifth Ave., New York 18,N.Y. 
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Weve Been Askees 
ABOUT NEW RULINGS OF NLRB 


Employers and union leaders are get- 
ting many questions answered about the 
working of the new Taft-Hartley Act. 
These questions are answered in rulings 
just issued by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The rulings show a firm at- 
titude by the Board toward unions whose 
officers refuse to sign affidavits that they 
have no Communist affiliations, or to file 
union financial reports. These unions are 
told, in effect. that they can expect no 
help from NLRB in dealing’ with 
employers. 

Direct pressure to comply with the Taft- 
Hartley Act, thus, is being put on unions 
by the Labor Board. Union officers who 
take the non-Communist oath and turn 
in financial statements get full access to 
NLRB machinery. Those who don’t are 
left outside. This opens the way for many 
conforming unions to compete with strong- 
er unions. And some unions, long estab- 
lished as bargaining agents, are likely to 
lose this standing and be replaced. 

Many pending cases are being thrown 
out by NLRB because union officers did 
not turn in affidavits and reports by the 
Board’s November 1 deadline for old 
cases. And, in the future, these unions 
cannot get recognition of the Labor Board, 
or enjoy protection of the labor law, un- 
less they comply. Nor can they get NLRB 
to hold elections to see if the majority of 
workers want a union shop. 


What happens if union officers don’t 
sign non-Communist oaths? 

The general rule, just laid down by NLRB, 
is this: If a union’s officers do not sign non- 
Communist affidavits and make financial 
reports, then that union cannot get on the 
ballot in a collective-bargaining election. 
The Labor Board is rigid in this interpre- 
tation of the new Taft-Hartley Act. It 
will not let a noncomplying union take 
part in an election. This means it will not 
certify that union as bargaining agent. 


What if a nonsigning union already 
is bargaining agent? 

The union’s position can be challenged by 
a rival that complies with the law. The 
Labor Board has just set a precedent for 
such a case. A nonsigning union was told 
that it would have no part in the election, 
and could not be on the ballot. 


In this case, the challenging union, which 
previously had less strength than the 
established union, filed a petition for a 
new bargaining election. The other union, 
with a record of three years as bargaining 
agent, was denied a place on the ballot 
because its officers did not sign affidavits. 
Meanwhile, the challenging union, whose 
officers signed up, got a place on the 


ballot. This will be a yes-or-no election 
with the workers saying whether they 
want the challenging union as their bg. 
gaining representative, or no union at al} 
They cannot vote for the nonsigning 
union, even though it might have the mp. 


jority of the workers as members. This © 


union goes out as official bargaining agent 
because its officers failed to take the 
non-Communist oath. 


Suppose there is no bargaining 
agent? 

Then any of the unions trying to organize 

in a plant can ask for an election. But 

here, too, only those that sign up can get 

on the ballot. NLRB is taking a rigid 

stand on this. It has just told several 


unions, which tried to intervene and take 





part in forthcoming elections, that they E 


could not be represented on the ballot 
because their officers have not complied 
with the law. 


Can an employer petition for an elec. 


tion? 
Yes. If two or more unions are trying to 


organize his plant, he can ask for an elec. 


tion to choose between the unions, or no 
union, as bargaining representative. Here, 
again, a union’s officers must have signed 
to get on the ballot. An employer also can 
ask NLRB to hold an election to determine 
whether a union designated as bargaining 
agent still represents a majority. 


What happens, then, to a union that | 


has not signed up? 
There still is a question whether a union 
that already has been named as bargain- 
ing agent could get on the ballot when an 
employer, rather than a rival union, re- 
quests a new vote to test its majority 
standing. NLRB has not decided. 


Must an employer bargain with o 
nonsigning union? 

A union whose officers have not signed 
non-Communist affidavits cannot go to 
the Labor Board and get it to force a 
employer to bargain, even though the 
union previously had been designated as 
bargaining agent. NLRB will not look into 
such a case until the officers sign. 


What about old cases? 

NLRB has just announced that it will not 
go back and require employers to bargall 
in old cases pending when this part of the 
new labor law went into effect on August 
22. That is, where an employer Wa 
charged with refusal to bargain before 
August 22, he will not be required to bar- 
gain now if the union officers have m0 
signed. The only way in which the union 
now can get NLRB action to force this 
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employer to bargain is for the officers to 
comply with the new law, and then to 
file new charges of refusal to bargain. 


is an employer still liable under any 
old complaints? 

Yes. He still is liable under complaints of 
unfair labor practices filed before August 
92, even though a union’s officers have not 
signed non-Communist oaths. NLRB has 
decided to hear these old cases, whether 
or not affidavits were signed. This is about 
the only opportunity left for noncomplying 
unions to use NLRB machinery. The Board 
will not consider new complaints made 
by these unions. 


How do old cases affect employers? 
Here is what it means: Suppose an em- 
ployer was accused, before August 22, of 
unfair labor practice in firimg a union 
member. Even though the union has not 
complied with the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
Labor Board still will hear this case. If 
it finds that the employer discriminated 
against this worker because of his union 
activities, the Board will order the worker 
reinstated. Furthermore, the employer 
probably will be ordered to make up the 
back pay missed by the employe. 


Can a nonsigning union get a union 
shop? 

No, not under the new Taft-Hartley rules. 
A union does not have the right to en- 
force a union shop unless a majority of 
the workers involved vote for it, and the 
employer agrees to it. And NLRB will 
not hold a union-shop election unless the 
union’s officers: have qualified to use the 
Board by signing non-Communist aff- 
davits and making financial reports. Thus, 
a union that refuses to comply with the 
new law cuts itself off from using NLRB 
machinery in seeking a union shop. 


Will NLRB prevent such a union shop? 
Not directly. But NLRB officials are warn- 
ing employers and noncomplying unions 
that, if they agree to a union shop, both 
run the risk of getting into difficulties. 
Suppose an individual worker complains 
that he was fired because of operation of 
an unauthorized union shop. The Board 
will hear his complaint. And, if it finds 
that he has a case, NLRB will order the 
worker reinstated. Then, either the union 
or the employer can be required to pay 
the worker back wages for time lost. 


The new decisions of the Labor Board 
thus have far-reaching effects on unions 
that do, and do not, file non-Communist 
oaths and financial reports. Additional 
rulings still are to come. Many of these 
decisions will be tested in the courts by 
unions, with some cases going to the 
Supreme Court. Several unions already 
are laying plans for court fights against the 
stand taken by the Labor Board, along 
with a legal test of the constitutionality 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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They say... 


that for progres- 
sive lending poli- 
cies, up-to-the- 
minute informa- 
tion about finan- 
cial develop- 
ments, and con- 
venient. location 
to government 
agencies, Ameri- 
can Security is 
outstanding in 
Washington. 








“They” are business executives with interests in the 


Capital. 
May we help you? 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


American AME. wcie conearee 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Washington, D. C. 
Federal Reserve System 











CLEAN TASTE 


Oi in the Stars 


The three stars of Hennessy are your 
reliable guide to the finest in cognac 
brandy. Its quality, bouquet and 
clean taste ... make Hennessy the 
world’s preferred cognac. 


84 Proof 


HENNESSY Bs 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & CQ, Est. 1765 





Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N.Y. ° Importers since 1794 
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NO. II OF A SERIgs 


Philco 


Invests $10 500,000.00 
in 3 New Pennsylvania Plants 


Philco Corporation, world’s largest radio 
manufacturer and a leader in television and 
refrigeration, has tripled its production 
facilities in Pennsylvania with the addi- 
tion of 3 large modern plants. They repre- 
sent a capital investment of $10,500,000 
and at capacity will furnish employment 


t Pennsylvania men and women. ; : ; 
seed i nthe d refi A NEW RADIO AND TELEVISION PLANT. This large new Philco radio-phonograph and tele 
ad1o, television, and reirigeration are vision receiver plant in Philadelphia has the longest continuous radio production lines in the 
not the only industries that are expanding world. It contains 300,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Plant and equipment represent an investment 
in Pennsylvania. Steel is spending millions of approximately $3,000,000.00 and it employs 2,000 people. This plant covers the entire city 
in new plants. New glass plants, new block between Ontario and Westmoreland Streets along ‘‘C’’ Street in Philadelphia. 
chemical plants, new publishing plants, 
new shoe plants, and many others are now 
moving into Pennsylvania or expanding 
here. 60 of the 100 biggest manufacturing CROYDON 
corporations in America have plants here. 
he State Department of Commerce, 


Harrisburg, Pa., will be glad to give you 
the facts on labor supplies, markets, raw = 
materials, and other factors needed by 


your operations. 
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A NEW COIL AND TRANSFORMER PLANT. This Philco plant in Croydon, Pa., produces 
coils and transformers that are used in radio and television sets. It employs 1,000 people and 
represents an investment of over $500,000.00. 














A NEW REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER PLANT. This new 
refrigerator-freezer plant of Philco Corporation in 
Philadelphia—a completely self-contained unit—is 
the most modern in the refrigeration industry. It 
produces pone all the major components that 
go into refrigerators and freezers. It contains 640,000 
sq. ft. of floor space and represents an investment of PHILACCLPHIA 
$7,000,000.00. When capacity output is achieved, it 

will employ 5,000. 


eye's 
Pisiniii wwii 


In the heart of the world’s greatest market 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 





a Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Reform will go along with recovery as a condition of U.S. aid to Europe. 
U.S. is to insist upon rather tight control in spending of new billions abroad. 

On the basis of policy outlined by President's Foreign Aid Committee: 

U.S., if Congress approves, will put up $5,750,000,000 for first year of a 
European recovery program. That's in addition to funds now available, to aid 
Congress will vote for relief, to World Bank loans. 

Cost, on same basis, will be $12,000,000,000 to $17,000,000,000 for the 
full period. It will be more than that with bank loans, stabilization loans. 

1 Check to inflation, currency stabilization, must be a prior condition to 








large-scale U.S. aid. Without stabilization of currencies, aid will be futile. 
U.S., however, should-not put up the $3,000,000,000 requested by Europe to aid 
in currency stabilization. International Monetary Fund should do that job. 

To get inflation in hand, nations of Europe will need to cut back on big 
pi programs for capital expansion, will need to go slowly in housing, in some other 
1es in the fields of capital investment to release materials and man power for production 
vesun of consumer goods. Money values must be restored in terms of consumer goods. 


ntire city 
la. 

If other recommendations are followed out by Congress: 

Dollars will be put up by U.S. in an amount between $1,900,000,000 and 


$2,100,000,000 to pay Latin America and Canada for goods shipped to Europe. 
Food, fertilizer, fuel shipped to Europe by U.S. and resold by European 





governments to their own people will involve payments in currency which then 
must be set aside on trust to be spent on projects such as road building. Idea 
is to try to get some anti-inflationary result from these shipments. 
Industrial equipment will be shipped abroad on a definite loan basis, not 
as a grant. World Bank will finance these shipments, with full repayment to 
produces be expected. U.S. may add to World Bank capital if necessary. 
eople and Raw materials, farm machinery, spare parts, manufactured goods supplied 
would be financed by the Export-Import Bank. Again the basis would be a loan, 
with repayment expected. 
Distribution of materials among nations will require use of priorities. 
Priorities will place emphasis upon révival of basic industries first, of coal, 


steel and agriculture. Others will have to take their places in line. 
A single administrator is favored to run the program of foreign aid. 











A board, committee, commission is opposed by President's Committee. 

Advisory boards then would sit to help guide the administrator. 

Congress is to keep its hand in, either through regular committees of its 
own or through a special committee that would rollow the aid program. 

U.S. representatives of the administrator will be expected to serve in each 
e nation receiving aid to police and watch over use of materials and funds. 

Nations asking aid, on basis of attitudes indicated, oppose any really ef- 
fective U.S. supervision over use of funds. Preference is expressed for an al- 
lotment of money or aid which the receiving nations then would use according to 
their best judgment. U.S. is not taking kindly to that viewpoint, however. 
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The same song, in general, now is sung by three separate U.S. agencies. The 
Interior Department, the Council of Economic Advisers, the Committee on For- 
eign Aid, all hew to this line: 

U.S. can put up the money and materials needed to get Europe going. 

Aid requested by Europe is not excessive. U.S. people may have to give up 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 






a little, but the net effect will not be denial. 
Present taxes can cover cost of aid so that the budget can be balanced. 
Steel and grain are the critical problems, but both can be handled. In the 

case of steel, exports can be shifted somewhat from other areas to Europe. 

















Congress leadership seems to have its own idea of how European aid shoula 
be run, and it differs somewhat from the President's Committee. 
On the basis of thinking in Congress, which will do the deciding: 
A "world RFC" seems to be favored to underwrite foreign aid, to act as the 
big banker. RFC would be run by a board, not a single head. 
Corporate form of organization thus is suggested by Congress's thinking. 
Capitalization would be for $2,000,000,000, with authority to issue bonds 
up to eight times the capitalization. Obligations could go to $16,000,000,000, 
Bonds issued by the corporation would carry a Government guarantee. 
Added guarantees would come from borrowing countries, those getting aid. 
Interest rates would approximate interest paid on long-term U.S. bonds. 
Bond buyers are expectéd to include insurance firms, individual investors, 
What all this means is that Congress would like to do on a world scale 
what Government agencies did on a domestic scale early in the 1930s. Government 
then bailed out banks, railroads, businesses, mortgages. Risks looked large 
at the time, but they often paid out. Congress hopes the world can repeat. 























































This aid plan has a many=-sided appeal to members of Congress. 
Bond sales to the public would sop up loose money, tend to curb inflation 
in the United States. That advantage is mentioned by White House advisers. 
Government spending for foreign aid could be conducted outside the budget. 
European recovery thus might not interfere with other plans for tax reduction, 
Public debt need not necessarily rise as foreign-aid bond issues rise. 
They could be carried on a separate set of books. New Deal agencies did this. 
Congressmen also like the idea of requiring foreign countries to repay 
money advanced for plant and equipment. Repayment for food, fertilizer, fuel 
might be accepted in foreign currencies, which would be used to finance foreign 
internal improvements, or to reduce budget deficits of foreign governments. 
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Stopgap aid, to tide Europe over the winter, is virtually assured. 

Money needed for food and fuel will not be part of the long-range plan. 

Export-Import Bank or Commodity Credit Corp. will become a source of funds 
if Congress finds that relief money cannot be appropriated in time. 

There appears to be almost no opposition in Congress to providing aid for 
Europe in the months immediately ahead. There isn't much opposition to the idea 
of a longer-range program. The arguments come in setting up the progran. 
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April promises to be the month when wage patterns are going to be Set. 
Automobile workers' contracts expire in April for two big companies. 
Electrical workers also have important contracts expiring in that month. 
Steel wages can be reviewed in April, but the contract bans strikes. 

CIO Clothing Workers have filed a demand for a 15-cents-an-hour raise. 

Demand of Clothing Workers probably will be about what other workers get 
if wage raises are general. But this industry is not always followed. 

A third round of wage increases will be frowned upon officially, but no 
Government action will be taken to prevent one. Chief official fear is over 
steel wages because steel industry gave coal miners their first raise last sum- 
mer. However, other industries could lead in forthcoming wage negotiations. 
















































Tax cuts on personal incomes will get attention either at the special 
session or in January. Congress is almost certain to make cuts of some kind, 
promising some relief to all taxpayers. 

Another veto for an immediate tax cut is likely. 







Overriding is not sure. 
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In these four houses, in a lovely little town in Ohio, live a 
Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a coal 
miner! The mine worker’s home is pictured second from the 
right. 

Of course, not every coal miner lives in such a nice home 
and community. But this picture does serve to illustrate how 
coal operators and miners, in increasing numbers, are meet- 
ing the problems of housing and community life. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 
bituminous coal miners either own their own homes or rent 
from private landlords. Among the remaining third, who 
now rent from their companies, there is a growing trend to 
buy the houses they live in. 

















Home-ownership among bituminous coal miners is in- 
creasing —due in no small measure to encouragement and 
financial aid from mine owners who realize that a man be- 
comes a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


MoDERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way —thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are able not only to 
meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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>Senator J. Howard McGrath, of 
Rhode Island, has the job of piling up 
votes for President Truman in next year’s 
election. Senator McGrath, an unusual 
vote getter, is the new Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. He will 
run the Truman campaign. 

To the job, he brings this record: He 
never has lost an election. He leads one of 
the strongest political organizations in the 
country. Because Rhode Island is tiny, 
this organization has attracted little out- 
side attention. But building it has been 
Senator McGrath’s life work. And it re- 
mains his masterpiece. 

Now, his purpose is to erect such an or- 
ganization nationally. He begins the task 
under the favorable omen of a Demo- 
cratic trend. But his ideas and methods 
differ from those of his predecessor, Rob- 
ert E. Hannegan. New twists are expected. 
Those who know Senator McGrath fore- 
see an aggressive campaign. 

Organization. Rebuilding the party 
organization is to be the first essential. 
The party machinery has had little at- 
tention for several years. It is creaking in 
important places. 

The Senator already has talked organi- 
zation matters over with State leaders. 
As soon as possible, he expects to get 
around the country looking into particu- 
lar situations personally, sparking party 
workers, stressing the idea that work is 
necessary to victory. 

As an organizer, Senator McGrath goes 
to the bottom of things. He watches de- 
tail. In Rhode Island, he started working 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Methods of Democratic Chief McGrath, Who Never Lost an Electio, 
Organize, Get Around, Avoid Control by Labor but Seek Its Hel 




































SpeCWMEN BALLOT For Yoting Machine 


Rengsal Chateee Taxsits, Somber 3 M6 
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in the precincts. For years he went from 
town to town, seeing to it that the right 
people were in the right jobs and pur- 
suing the right tactics. The same tech- 
nique is expected nationally. 

Labor. Senator McGrath wants labor’s 
support. But there are limits. He is ex- 
pected to oppose letting the unions become 
too powerful in party affairs. He wants 
labor to help, but not control. 

In his Rhode Island campaigns, he al- 
ways had labor support without vigor- 
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APARTMENT CAMPAIGNING 
New twists are expected from the new Chairman 
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BARNSIDE CAMPAIGNING 
There’s a method to the McGrath masterpiece 
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ously courting it. He held himself free 

criticize union activities and _ attitudl 
This led to rifts, which usually vem 
patched up by election day. 

City machines. Senator McGrath a 
pects to make effective use of the big-cifj 
machines. However much they are cri 
cized, the party historically must rely 
them for much of its election-day strengt 

The Senator knows the machine leaden 
They were quick to applaud his selectiafy 
as party chairman. As an_ organizatiall 
leader, himself, he speaks their languag 
understands what is needed down in th 
precincts, and realizes the importance t 
the machines of electing local as well 
national candidates. 4 

Minorities. Senator McGrath undef 
stands, too, the importance of keeping tify 
support of racial and religious groil 
This he managed to do in Rhode Isaifp 
by a technique of joining organizationfy 
leading innumerable civic enterprises, hey 
ing a group here and another there Ff 

How such a technique may be appitl P 
nationally is a question. But the Sensit 
can be expected to be very watchful @ 
these points. 

Money. Campaign funds are always! 
problem for the party chairman. At pr 
ent, he says, party finances are satis 
tory, but solely from the point of view 
immediate running expenses. Later 
must seek the big contributions. 

Senator McGrath is considered "% 
equipped for this. He is a man of well 
and influential business and banking 
nections himself. Thus, he has comlit 
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Through the magic of Recordak microfilming... 


you can file 288,000 letters 
in one small cabinet 


smitur is tii t 


For convenience .. . for accuracy... for protection... for low 
cost... it’s nothing short of magic—Recordak microfilming. 

With it, you can “‘file” 3000 letters ona roll of microfilm that can be 
held in the palm of your hand . . . 288,000 in one small cabinet . . . 
thereby “‘de-bulking” files 98%. And you can view these letters quickly, 
enlarged to full size on the screen of a Recordak Film Reader. 

With it, you can record even the most detailed documents with 
photographic accuracy and completeness. 

With it, you can “‘file” records on film that can’t be tampered 
with or altered without detection. 

With it, you can record 60 or more letters a minute— 
at a film cost of about $1 a thousand. 

Using “‘magic”’ like this, many a business has been 
able to build new and better systems around 


Recordak microfilming. To study its possi- “aoe | 2 i g ' | f If HK 
bilities for your business, write for ‘°50 = es ay 
Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” ins gute (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 





Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


va originator of modern 
JfAre" microfilming—and its 
E application to business systems 
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‘yp Boss... know a spot 


where they're bitin’!” 
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Living and working in 


Bee) vacation country “does 



















LIVE AND 


something” to industrial 
production. Improved labor 
relations, happy workers, 
teamwork between the man 
behind the desk and the 
man in the shop is a full- 
time formula in this land of 
traditional skills and whole- 
some country life. For a 
guide to profits-plus, send 
for new brochure, “Industry 
Lives Happily in Vermont.” 


Development Commission 
Montpelier 30, Vermont 






WORK IN VACATION COUNTRY 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 














Reading the news of national 
affairs at home each week is 
the regular practice of 80% of 


the readers of this magazine. 








The(Christmas Gift. 
SS) THAT REALLY ‘BEARS FRUIT’ 


Here’s something different! Color- 
ful, hand-woven, half-bushel basket 
from down in Old Mexico. Filled 
KX with Texas Red Grapefruit and 
sweet oranges. Presents plenty eye 
and taste appeal. $4 each. Also 
* decorated, domestic bushel basket, 
“4b mixed fruit, $4.25. Prices F.O.B. 
<= Harlingen, Texas. Fruit takes low 
commodity express rate. Business 
\y executives—send us your gift list; 
we'll ship preoaid and bill later. 
























917 SEVENTH, HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


Important advertisers are 
quick to cash in on the advan- 


tages of such an opportunity. 


The United States News 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 











People of the Weck 


and common interests with the kind g 
people from whom the big contributigg; 
are obtained. 

Issues. The Senator will leave the maj. 
ing of issues to others, to the President, t) 
the Democrats in Congress. It is his jo} 
to exploit, not make, the issues of th 
campaign. 

One issue, however, inevitably will } 
the record of the Republican-controlle 
Congress. But, as a matter of strategy 
Mr. McGrath is soft-pedaling this point 
at present. His first act as Chairman wa 
to scotch a resolution that had been drawy 
up for adoption by the National Commit. 
tee, tearing into the Republican record 

Senator McGrath thought it bad tactics 
to antagonize the Republicans on the eye 
of the special session, which was called 
for a specific and bipartisan purpose, for. 
eign aid. 

The Senator wants as much interparty 
harmony as possible during the special 
session. His political technique, associates 
say, is never, in any event, to start fight: 
for the purpose of fighting, although he 
can start plenty of them for the purpose 
of electing Democrats. 

Senate and White House. Close, uni- 
fied effort among the White House, Senate 
Democrats and the National Committe 
is expected to result from Senator Me 
Grath’s chairmanship. This would be some. 
thing a little new. 

Mr. Hannegan placed too much emphasi 





on the importance of wooing labor anf 


liberal backing to suit the Senate Demo- 
cratic conservatives. And President Tn- 
man is said to have been irked by Mr 
Hannegan’s frequent calls for decisive 
liberal action. The consequence was that 
the Committee often was cut off from the 
men it is trying to elect or re-elect. 

As a result of Senator McGrath’s chair. 
manship, the direction of the campaign is 
moved into the Senate wing of the Capitol 
Mr. McGrath is expected to consult his 
party colleagues. Legislative strategy ani 


campaign strategy can be fashioned to ¥ 


gether. 

Mr. Truman customarily works in easy 
co-operation with his old Senate Demo- 
cratic friends. Mr. McGrath never his 
been a presidential crony, but he and Mr. 
Truman regard each other with a great 
mutual respect that goes back sever 
years. Thus, an integration of Democrati 
effort, lacking in the past, is promised for 
the future. 

Politician. To sum up Senator Mc 
Grath’s qualifications, he obviously is ! 
rounded politician with a rounded pro 
gram. Anyone who for years can summol 
the support of labor, industrial, busines 





and professional groups alike would hare 
to be. He set out years ago to carve hit 
self a political career and has never matt 
any secret of his ambitions in that d- 
rection. 
He began, in fact, while he was in hig 
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hool, and before he had finished at 
Providence College had caught the at- 
tention of such party leaders in the State 
as Senator Peter G. Gerry and Theodore 
F. Green, later to become Governor 
and Senator. In 1928, while still a law 
student at Boston University, Mr. Mc- 
Grath was made vice chairman of the 
party’s State committee, and, in 1930, 
became chairman. 

In 1930, he also was elected City Solici- 
tor in his home city, Central Falls. Four 
years later, he became United States dis- 
trict attorney for Rhode Island, in which 
post he served until 1940. During the 
3s. while the party and its candidates 
were sometimes in and sometimes out, 
Mr. McGrath always was in office. And 
meanwhile, he continued his political 
building. 

He was elected Governor in 1940 and 
again in 1942 and 1944. His pluralities 
constantly increased. Seeking his third 
term, in 1944, he ran 54,000 votes ahead 
of President Roosevelt. which was con- 
sidered an astonishing performance. His 
Governorship was uneventful, which was 
what the people of Rhode Island wanted 
after years of spectacular political tur- 
moil. 

Meanwhile, at the 1944 Democratic 
National Convention, Mr. McGrath was 
the first to second Mr. Truman’s vice- 
presidential nomination. The President 
does not forget things like that. In late 
1945, Governor McGrath was persuaded 


to resign his post to become Solicitor 
| General of the United States. In that job, 


he argued such important cases before the 
Supreme Court as the constitutionality of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
and the conviction of the Japanese General 
Yamashita. 

Last year, Mr. McGrath returned to 
Rhode Island to run for the Senate. Again 
he won handily, in an election which saw 


| other sections of New England go heavily 


Republican. 

As Senator. Mr. McGrath has had lit- 
tle to say in the Senate. His votes have 
gone consistently along party lines. He 
supported all Administration moves in 
foreign affairs. He opposed the Taft- 
Hartley Labor-Management Act and re- 
duced income taxes. He voted to con- 
frm David E. Lilienthal as head of the 
Atomie Energy Commission, and against 
the relaxation of rent controls. 

Now nearing 44, he gives the impression 
of a successful young business executive, 
soberly dressed, serious minded, intent. He 
speaks hesitantly, almost shyly, has never 

nN a spellbinding political orator. But 
he acts firmly and decisively. 

One thing at a time” is his slogan just 
now. But there will be action aplenty 
later, action in which it is for Mr. Mc- 
Grath to prove that he can turn his gift 
of obtaining votes for himself into getting 
Votes for another, Harry S. Truman. 
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facts your taste will confirm 


1. Noticeably unique flavor 













2. Unchanging quality 






\ __ The pyramid is the 
a= symbol of changeless- 
= ness to historians. For 
brandy drinkers unchanging qual- 
ity, rare bouquet and taste that 
never varies are embodied in the 
word “COURVOISIER.” 

Great effort might build a pyra- 
mid. But who can duplicate 


COURVOISIER? 





For your enjoyment, ask 
for COURVOISIER— 
not just brandy. 











84 PROOF 


All Courvoisier Cognacs bear this registered phrase 


F-C-G IMPORTERS, INC. »- SOLE AGENTS FOR U.S.A. +» NEW YORK CITY 
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Many a company that otherwise op- 
erates with high efficiency is going 
to find its products priced out of the 
market in the days ahead, because 
it has neglected today’s greatest op- 
portunity for cost reduction. Mod- 
ern materials handling techniques 
and equipment, by sharply increas- 
ing performance in the totally non- 
productive realm of moving mate- 
rials, are affecting significant econ- 
omies in factory payrolls. You can 
learn all about them at one time 
and in one place, at the 2nd Mate- 
rials Handling Exposition and Con- 
ference. The indispensable show for 
you and your key executives! 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING EXPOSITION 
Cleveland Auditorium 
JANUARY 16-20, 1948 
* 


For conference program and hotel reser- 
vations, address CLAPP & POLIAK, INC. 
Empire State Bldg., New York City 1, N. Y. 
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BAL HARBOUR 
ON a | 


NEW THIS YEAR 


Newest, finest, on oceanfront 
Initial season 1947-48. Exclusive 
“north beach” location. Ad- 
vanced design provides more 
winter sunshine, tradewind 
breezes. Bay or ocean views from 
every room. Private balcony- 
verandahs featured. Private ocean 
beach, pool, cabanas. All services, 
superior cuisine. Advance res- 
ervations advisable. 


OY 


FATIO DUNHAM 
Manager 
For 7 years manager 
of the Whitman 


Selected clientele 
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Economists’ Warning on Pay Raise... Tax-Cut Veto # ” 
To Fail? . . . Effect in U.S. of Europe's Rightist Trend j 


Tax planners for the Republican 
Party are prepared to give Demo- 
cratic leaders an opportunity to get 
some of the glory that goes with a bill 
cutting taxes. Last time, Republicans 
lost votes for overriding a veto by 
denying Democrats a chance to cash 
in on tax-cutting credit. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is being told by his 
scouts that veto of the tax cut being 
prepared for enactment by the return- 
ing Congress will be overridden. In- 
side word is that the White House 
will not again be able to block tax cuts 
for individuals. 


xk 


White House planners are somewhat 
embarrassed by evidence of wide- 
spread tax evasion that members of 
Congress brought back from Eu- 
ropean countries. United States tax- 
payers are asked to pay high taxes to 
help nations that are unable or un- 
willing to enforce tax laws affecting 
their own citizens. 


xk *& 


The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, headed by Dr. Edwin 
Nourse, is advising the White House 
to resist a third round of wage in- 
creases in 1948, instead of encourag- 
ing increases as in the past. Mr. Tru- 
man is told that a big wage increase in 
steel, followed by more price in- 
creases, could upset the economic 
applecart. 


Cg kk 


Robert Lovett, Under Secretary of 
State, is losing his main line of talk 
for selling Congress on the idea of new 
billions for foreign aid. Mr. Lovett 
was all set to sell a scare story about 
Communists taking over if dollars 
didn’t come on time. Now the signs 
suggest that Communist parties in 
Western Europe are on the run, cut- 
ting some ground from under the 
State Department story. 


x k * 


Advices to this Government from 
United States officials in Britain are 
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to the effect that a political overturn 
in that country is becoming probable 
within the next year. The drift in 
Britain, as elsewhere, is toward the 
right. 


x *k * 


George Marshall, United States Sec- 
retary of State, stands at least a 50-50 
chance of being denied control over 
policy for administering the “Mar- 
shall plan” for European aid. Con- 
gressional consideration is inclined to 
shy away from State Department 
control over aid policy, preferring 
that the policy-making power be 
lodged in a board. 


x *K x 


President Truman, in White House 
conferences, was quick to jump at the 
idea of a special bond issue, for sale 
to the public, that would help finance 
the program of U.S. aid to Europe. 
A bond issue of this kind would show 
up in the U.S. debt, but not in the 
Government’s current budget for op- 
erations. 


xk * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, has 
$1,000,000,000 of “free gold” rattling 
around in the Treasury that is start- 
ing to attract the eye of planners for 
aid to Europe. This gold is not com- 
mitted for any specific purpose It 
could be nailed down and used to help 
stabilize European currencies. Europe 
has asked for $3,000,000,000 for that 
purpose. 


Kk Kk x& 


Some observers still wonder how the 
State Department really intends to 
reconcile the “Marshall plan’s” Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program with the 
International Trade Organization. 
ERP actually asks Western Europe 
to set up a planned economy. ITO 
looks eventually to ditching all 
planned economies in favor of private 
enterprise. 


® of ote 


President Truman is somewhat miffed 
at the way General of the Army 
Dwight Eisenhower, U.S. Chief of 


Staff, turns up at old-home weeks ang 
other affairs that have a political tinge, 


xk * 


General of the Army Douglas Mag 

Arthur is set to enter the presidential 
preference primary in Wisconsin next) 
April as a favorite son. A big victory 
for General MacArthur could compli- 
cate the Republican convention out- 
look for 1948. 


y 










Backers of General Eisenhower are 
sold on the idea that, if the Republi- 
cans are to nominate a general in 
1948, General Eisenhower stands a 
better chance than General Mac- 
Arthur in securing it. Personal rela. 
tions between these two generals have 
been somewhat strained for a number” 
of years. 


xk * 


There is nothing to the idea that Gen- 
eral Marshall is giving thought to ac- 
ceptance of second place on the Tru- 
man ticket in 1948. Average age of 
the two men on the Democratic ticket 
in that event would be 66, which is 
considered high. [ 


xk * 


U.S. “thought police,” ferreting out} 
hidden ideas of Government workers, 
are complicating further the task of REPC 
encouraging key people to take Gov- 
ernment jobs. Not everybody relishes 
the idea of having secret police run 
ning through the intimate details o 
his past and present comments and 
associations. 








xk 


General Omar Bradley, Administra} 

tor of Veterans’ Affairs and anothet 

World War II general in a key job, 
jumped the gun on a regulation that § NEW‘ 
would permit Government depatt- 
ments to clamp on tight censorship 
news. As a result, the regulation 6 
out into the open and was modified: 
There is some wonder about the deep 
secrets in administration of veteral®, 
affairs that would put that agency 
the same class with the Army 4m 
Navy and State Department. 
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